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SOBRE EL ARTE DE DON RAMON DEL 
VALLE-INCLAN 


(A Paper Read at the Sixth Annual Meeting of The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Los Angeles, Calif., December 22, 1922.) 


El sistema de que se valid Valle-Inclan para darse a conocer, antes 
que hubiera escrito casi un renglon, hace pensar en las extravagancias 
pueriles de los jovenes romanticos de alla por los afios de 1835. Salio 
a la plaza de Madrid desde su nativa Pontevedra como un personaje 
misterioso y enigmatico, gastando quevedos enormes y melena desco- 
munal, envuelta su personalidad en aromas de leyenda, como un 
principe incognito. Su vida antes de 1895, que es la fecha de su 
llegada a Madrid, nunca ha querido revelarla, prefiriendo dejar lugar 
a toda clase de leyendas caballerescas y romanescas que propalaban 
sus admiradores. La llamada autobiografia que publicé algunos afios 
despues dla Espanola,’ es una supercheria completa. Copio unas 
lineas: “Este que veis aqui (el texto empieza al pie de un retrato 
del autor) de rostro espafiol y quevedesco, de negra guedeja y luenga 
barba, soy yo: don Ramon Maria del Valle-Inclan. Estuvo el co- 
mienzo de mi vida Ileno de riesgos y azares. Fui hermano converso 
en un monasterio de cartujos y soldado en tierras de la Nueva 
Espafia. Una vida como la de aquellos segundones hidalgos que se 
engachaban a los tercios de Italia por buscar lances de amor, de 
espada y de fortuna.”* Mas adelante nos dice como asesino a cierto 
lord inglés y cae el lector en la cuenta de que se burlan de él. 

Ya antes de salir de Pontevedra habia publicado, bajo el titulo de 
Femeninas, una pequefia coleccion de seis cuentos amorosos, un poco — 
aunque no mucho — cargados de color, escritos en una prosa natural 

1 1903. 

* Citado por J. Casares, Critica profana, pag. 27. 
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y correcta, muy adecuada para la expresion de los asuntos de que se 
trataba, pero sin individualidad alguna. Las frases son relativa- 
mente largas y sin ritmo estudiado; las palabras son de uso corriente ; 
hay pocas imagenes y éstas no muy poéticas; en fin, una prosa Ilana 
y mas o menos vulgar. Esta es la prosa del primer periodo, del cual 
escribe el autor: “Amé la soledad y, como los pajaros cante solo para 
mi... . Si hubo alguna vez oidos que me escucharon, yo no lo 
supe jamas.’”* 

A este periodo pertenecen Femeninas (1894), Epitalamio (1897), 
Cenizas (1899) y Adega (1899), aunque en ésta, publicada en forma 
algo amplificada varios ahos después con el titulo de Flor de santidad 
(1904), se ven ya ciertas indicaciones de la transicion a la segunda 
fase del estilo de nuestro autor. 

Representa esta fase la prosa de las cuatro Sonatas, escritas desde 
1902 a 1905. Estas Sonatas, como es sabido, son cuatro capitulos de 
la historia de la vida emocional de cierto noble linajudo, “feo, catdlico 
y sentimental,” a la vez que “cinico, descreido y galante,” el Marques 
de Bradomin. Para contar las hazanas de este caballero legitimista, 
cuya alma es una mezcla de religiosidad y blasfemia, de misticismo 
y sensualidad, Valle-Inclan se ha creado un estilo hasta cierto punto 
nuevo, aunque se haya notado en él algun influjo del Portugués, Eca 
de Queiroz, y tal vez de poetas liricos modernos de su nativa Galicia. 
Es una prosa cadenciosa y ritmica, discretamente arcaica, adornada de 
imagenes, pulida con el mas minucioso cuidado. Ya habia el autor 
desarrollado su teoria estilistica. Sentia en su alma emociones misti- 
cas que no lograba expresar con palabras. Las ideas rehusaron con- 
cretarse lo bastante para ser evocadas, pero las sensaciones seguian 
buscando expresion. Reconocid Valle-Inclan que “hay algo que sera 
eternamente hermético e imposible para las palabras,” si se atiende 
solamente al sentido que les da el diccionario. Por eso determino 
acudir al valor que alcanzan los vocablos por el sonido. “El poeta 
ha de confiar a la evocacion musical de las palabras todo el secreto 
de esas alusiones que estan mas alla del sentido humano. .. ."* Se 
dedica mas a la expresion de sensaciones que de ideas, y se satisface si 
la sensacion se produce netamente aunque las ideas queden tal vez algo 
confusas ; trata de hacer sentir y no cuida de hacer pensar. ‘; Asi el 
poeta, cuando mas obscuro mas divino! La obscuridad no estara en él, 
pero fluira del abismo de sus emociones que le separa del mundo. 


8 La lampara maravillosa, pag. 24. 
4/d., pag. 62 
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Ie] poeta debe buscar en si la impresion de ser mudo, de no poder 
decir lo que guarda en su arcano, y luchar por decirlo, y no satisfacerse 
nunea.”* Siguiendo esta doctrina ha pulido y repulido su prosa, 
sin duda parandose después de escrita cada frase, para leerla en voz 
alta, con su oido de poeta atento a coger la menor discordancia ; escri- 
biendo lento y volviendo a escribir muchas veces, hasta llegar a una 
perfeccion de forma verdaderamente asombrosa. Este procedimiento 
ha dado por resultado un estilo recamado, de una belleza que hace la 
desesperacion de sus criticos. ;Cdmo atacar el estilo de un autor 
que por toda respuesta solo necesita comparar una pagina suya con 
una del que le critica? 

Valle-Inclan ha sido llamado varias veces decadente en son de 
reproche. La verdad del cargo depende de lo que se entienda por la 
palabra decadente. Si se quiere decir que pertenece a la escuela de 
Mallarmé y Paul Verlaine, dista bastante de ser verdad, o mas bien 
no puede justificarse sino con relacién a la forma, y esto tan solo en 
ciertas obras como las Sonatas, donde las impresiones que desea dar 
el autor se prestan a la prosa evocativa. ;Qué decadentismo puede 
encontrarse en las casi brutales Comedias bdarbaras ni en la tranquila 
gravedad de las novelas de la Guerra carlista?® 

El eminente critico Julio Casares ha querido dividir el estilo de 
Valle-Inclan cronolégicamente en tres periodos, asi: primera fase, 
de 1892 a 1901; segunda fase, de 1901 a 1908; tercera fase, desde 
1908.’ Imposible es negar que el estilo de nuestro autor se ha 
desarrollado, durante los treinta afios que lleva de produccion literaria ; 
pero el primer periodo es el tinico que puede buenamente recibir limites 
cronologicos, y aun éstos han de ser de una exactitud meramente 
relativa. Por lo demas la division debe hacerse segun los asuntos 
mas bien que por las fechas. Las cuatro Sonatas tienen todas un 
mismo estilo y ninguna otra obra lo tiene exactamente igual, salvo las 
que son virtualmente refundiciones de éstas, como por ejemplo, 
El Marqués de Bradomin y Una tertulia de antafio, o las anteriores 
que se reproducen en ellas, como La nifia Chole y Fué Satands. La 
repeticion de las mismas historias (con diferentes titulos), en distintas 


5/]d., pags. 63 y 64. 

6“A Valle-Inclan le laman decadente porque escribe en una prosa traba- 
jada y pulida, de admirable mérito formal,” dice Rubén Dario en Espaiia Con- 
tempordnea, pag. 313. 

7 Véase Critica profana, cap. VI. 
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fechas, permite un interesante estudio de su desarrollo estilistico, por 
medio de una comparacion minuciosa de los cambios y arreglos que el 
autor ha hecho en sus propias frases, al publicarlas por segunda o 
tercera vez.” 

El estilo de las Sonatas es, para la generalidad de los lectores y tal 
vez de los criticos también, el estilo de Valle-Inclan. Como triunfo 
de mera virtuosidad artistica, es sin duda el mas notable. Dificilisimo 
seria encontrar en toda la moderna literatura ejemplo mas senalado 
del estilo evocativo que la Sonata de otoio. Las impresiones buscadas 
son las de tristeza otonal y de tragedia. Copio dos breves muestras. 

Tristeza por medio de descripcion de paisaje: ‘Cuando salimos 
al campo empezaba a rayar el alba. Vi en lontananza unas lomas 
yermas y tristes, veladas por la niebla. Traspuestas aquéllas, vi otras, 
y después otras. El sudario ceniciento de la llovizna las envolvia: 
No acababan nunca.”® 

Atmosfera tragica: “Pensé huir, y cauteloso abri una ventana. 
Miré en la oscuridad con el cabello erizado, mientras en el fondo de 
la alcoba flameahan los cortinajes de mi lecho y oscilaba la llama de 
las bujias en el candelabro de plata. Los perros seguian aullando 
muy distantes y el viento se quejaba en el laberinto como un alma 
en pena, y las nubes pasaban sobre la luna, y las estrellas se encendian 
y se apagaban como nuestras vidas.”’'° 

Si estudiamos un poco detalladamente esta fase del estilo de nuestro 
autor, encontraremos que una parte considerable del efecto conse- 
guido se debe a su manera de emplear los adjetivos. El método mas 
frecuente es el de dos adjetivos pospuestos al substantivo y ligados 
por la conjuncion y, por ej., “Las ramas verdes y foscas de un abeto 
rozaban los cristales llorosos y tristes.”'' A veces la repeticion de los 
pares llega hasta el abuso: “Sin ser un donjuanista he vivido una 
juventud amorosa y apasionada, pero de amor juvenil y bullente, de 


8 Este estudio lo ha hecho con algunos detalles el ya mencionado J. Casares, 
op. cit., cap. V, haciendo ver entre otras cosas que Valle-Inclan ha suprimido 
muchas conjunciones y pronombres relativos, poniendo tres o cuatro frases cortas 
en lugar de una larga: que ha corregido algunos imperfectos de subjuntivo, 
substituyendo el mas corriente pluscuamperfecto de indicativo—aun quedan 
bastante numerosos los ejemplos de aquella construccién —, que ha inventado o 
resuscitado el uso de ciertos participios activos como cabeceante, bailante, espu- 
mante, etcétera. 

® Sonata de otofio, pag. 16. 

10 Jd. pag. 210. 

11 Jd. pag. 226. 
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pasion equilibrada y sanguinea.”’’* Los adjetivos van generalmente 
al final de una frase o de una clausula donde, a veces, llevan el sentido 
adverbial ; otras veces preceden a una comparacion. Este uso de dos 
adjetivos pospuestos esta limitado casi siempre a las descripciones, y 
es tan frecuente en ellas que frisa a veces en la monotonia. Pero los 
adjetivos mismos han sido escogidos con tal arte que una simple lista 
de unos de estos pares basta para indicar la indole de las sensaciones 
buscadas: enlutadas y austeras, incierta y moribunda, sepulcrales y 
medrosos, blanca y monacal, seiorial y melancolico, misteriosos y 
cambiantes.> Con menos frecuencia encontramos una serie de tres 
adjetivos colocados en las mismas condiciones: “La capilla era 
humeda, tenebrosa, resonante,’** y, a veces, van cuatro: “Mis re- 
cuerdos . . . son como una musica livida y ardiente, triste y 
cruel.”® Otras, hallamos los adjetivos colocados al principio de la 
frase, algo separados, en ocasiones, del substantivo o bien modificando 
un sujeto de verbo no expresado: “)’elada y queda desfallecia su voz. 
Qued6 mirandome, temblorosos los parpados, y entreabierta la rosa 
de su boca.”*® Al parecer el autor necesitaba, en todos estos casos, 
la pausa obligatoria que requieren los adjetivos asi colocados, para 
llamar mas la atencion y profundizar la impresiOn que quiere trans- 
mitir, porque no hace uso de ninguno de estos procedimientos en los 
momentos triviales de las novelas. 

También es muy rico este estilo en imagenes, metaforas, similes y 
esa construccion introducida por como si que llaman los gramaticos 
la “comparacion ideal.” Abundan tanto que no cito ninguna por no 
pecar de prolijo. 

El léxico de las Sonatas es antes escogido que amplio. Se notara la 
frecuente repeticion de ciertas palabras predilectas como linajudo, 
senorial, sombrio, guedeja, quimérico, monacal, barbeta, candida, 
lunar, — voces sonoras, armoniosas y “distinguidas.” Su estilo no 
€s, propiamente dicho, arcaico. El arcaismo aparente consiste en el 
empleo de vocablos poco usados o regionales mas bien que anticuados. 
Las frases son cortas y muchas de ellas no tienen verbo. Aqui, como 
en otras de sus obras, demuestra el autor su prurito de emplear el verbo 


12 Sonata de estio, pag. 11. 
13 De la Sonata de otono. 
i4 Jd. 196. 

15 Jd, 222. 

16 Sonata de estio, pag. 110. 
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ser en construcciones donde la gramatica exige estar, por ej., “Ira [la 
carta] llena de afan y de tristeza. . . .”""" 

Mucho hay en esta prosa estudiada y artificial, cadenciosa y 
ritmica, que resiste al analisis. Es un triunfo de arte, tal vez de 
ingenio, y a ella debe Valle-Inclan principalmente su enorme reputa- 
cion, pero no es un estilo apropriado para toda clase de temas ni es 
el unico recurso estilistico que él posee. 

Pasando a las tres novelas de La guerra carlista, notamos desde 
el principo que estamos ya en otro terreno. La materia es muy dife- 
rente. Las Sonatas son emocionantes, eroticas, algo brutales en 
medio de la belleza y refinamiento del estilo. Las novelas carlistas 
no son historia, claro esta, pero los asuntos estan relacionados mas 
© menos directamente con la historia y tienen desde luego un caracter 
mas serio y mas profundo. Con un instinto artistico superior a todo 
elogio, el autor ha sabido variar el estilo por corresponder debida- 
mente con la relativa gravedad de los hechos que narra. La guerra 
carlista, escrita en el estilo cincelado de las Sonatas, hubiera resultado 
casi ridicula. Ahora no es ya cuestion de aventuras amorosas mas 
© menos inverosimiles, sino de cuadros de gentes serias y paisajes 
sombrios, vistos en un momento tragico y doloroso, pero, al fin, un 
momento real. Veamos dos frases de la primera pagina de Crusados 
de la causa, primera novela de la serie: “Las mujerucas que salian 
del rosario, viéndolos cruzar el cementerio con tal prisa, los atisbaron 
curiosas sin poder reconocerlos, por ir encapuchados los jinetes con 
las corazas de juncos que usa la gente vaquera en el tiempo de Iluvias, 
por toda aquella tierra antigua. Pasaron los jinetes con hueco estré- 
pito sobre las sepulturas del atrio, y las mujerucas quedaronse murmu- 
rando apretujadas bajo el porche, ya negro, a pesar del farol que 
alumbraba el nicho de un santo de piedra.” 

La prosa de estas novelas se acerca bastante menos a la poesia 
que la de las otras; las frases son mas largas y menos ritmicas. 
Las palabras estan escogidas con mas atencion al significado que 
al sonido; la adjetivacion es menos estudiada. Resulta una prosa 
bella, eso si, pero una prosa mas Ilana, mas sencilla, y mas sobria. 
Desde el punto de vista estilistico las tres novelas son iguales. La 
ransicion es menos brusca de lo que se podria imaginar, porque la 
ultima Sonata, la de invierno, se acerca algo por el asunto a la primera 
de la serie carlista, y el estilo caracteristico de las Sonatas esta en ella 
un tanto modificado. 





17 Sonata de otono, pag. 9 
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Las dos Comedias barbaras, Aguila de blasén** y Romance de 
lobos’®® no entran propiamente en esta comparaciOn por ser novelas 
dialogadas. 

Falta decir dos palabras sobre otro aspecto del estilo de Valle- 
Inclan: la prosa realista. No tengo a mano sino un solo ejemplo 
de ésta, el librito titulado La media noche,*® que trata de unas impre- 
siones de la guerra mundial. Aqui vemos por lo general frases cortas 
y enérgicas, palabras modernas y realistas, escogidas sin preoccupa- 
cién de efecto musical. El parrafo siguiente, tomado de la descrip- 
cion de un ataque de los franceses contra una trinchera alemana puede, 
con relacion a su realismo, sostener comparacion con cualquier pagina 
de Blasco Ibafiez sobre la batalla del Marne: “Asoman apenas los 
puntos de los cascos, y los franceses los aplastan a golpes de granada. 
Al abrigo de la trinchera, desmoronada y llena de muertos, los 
alemanes hacen fuego de repeticion. Acompasados, se echan los 
fusiles a la cara y disparan. Innumerables largartijas de llama 
rasgan las tinieblas. La ola de asaltantes, zuavos y legionarios 
extranjeros, penetra en la trinchera, y un bramido bestial los acoge. 
Las granadas ponen fuego en las yacijas de paja y en los capotes de 
los muertos, y el humo y el olor de la carne chamuscada sirve de 
fondo al clamor de los heridos. Un soldado aleman, envuelto en 
llamas, corre a través del campo dando gritos.”** Solo alguna frase 
como la siguiente recuerda los procedimientos anteriores: “Y la 
luna navega por cielos de claras estrellas, por cielos azules, por cielos 
de borrasca. —_ 

Hemos de confesar que Valle-Inclan no tiene un poder inventivo 
muy fecundo; no conozco otro novelista que haya utilizado tantas , 
veces su materia ni sacado tanto provecho de ella. Asi, quien quiera 
adquirir todas las obras suyas podra economizar si sabe que Historias 
de amor contiene los mismos cuentos que Cofre de sdndalo y 
Femeninas; que el Jardin umbrio y el Jardin novelesco son mas o 
menos la misma cosa; que Flor de santidad es el cuento Adega algo 
amplificado ; que la Sonata de estio contiene La nina Chole, y que 
El Marqués de Bradomin es una coleccion de fragmentos de las 
Sonatas. Ademas de esto, la materia misma no es del todo original. 
"18-1907. 

19 1908. 

20 1917. 


21 Ta media noche pags. 93 y 94. 
22 Jd. pag. 16. 
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Ie] autor ha sabido a veces combinar elementos sacados de distintas 
fuentes, afladiendo algo de su propia cosecha y revistiéndolo todo con 
su incomparable prosa, de modo que queda como cosa nueva. Los 
que han contribuido mas son Barbey d’Aurevilly, d’Annunzio, El 
Abate Casanova y Ecga de Queiroz (éste también al estilo). En la 
Sonata de invierno ha copiado casi textualmente varias paginas de 
las .emorias de Casanova.** Pero su verdadero mérito no sufriria 
gran merma si se quitase de su obra toda la parte imitada. Vamos a 
considerar algunos de los detalles en que se funda dicho mérito. 

Uno de éstos, y muy notable, es el saber crear de nuevo, en el 
siglo veinte, el alma de la raza antigua espafiola, la de su nativa 
Galicia especialmente. Uno de los elementos mas notables en esta 
evocacion del espiritu del pasado es el personaje Don Juan Manuel 
Montenegro, cuya caracterizacion es una de las perdurables glorias 
de su creador. En esta magnifica figura Valle-Inclan se ha propuesto 
retratar uno de esos hidalgos “mujeriegos y despoticos, hospitalarios 
y violentos” de las centurias medioevales. El retrato habia de ser 
algo idealizado, hecho segun el concepto que de las edades pasadas 
se ha formado la moderna, concepto no tan exacto como el que rep- 
resenta la historia, pero mas humano y mas espiritual. Don Juan 
Manuel es la personificacion del gran sefior feudal, de dura e hidalga 
estirpe, fuerte, cruel, licencioso y brutal, pero noble, valiente y 
caritativo, y con un dejo de sentimiento y ternura en el fondo del 
corazon. Aunque tortura a su pobre mujer durante muchos afios, 
engafandola “con cuantas mujeres ve,” y siendo al fin la causa indi- 
recta de su prematura muerte, nunca deja de amarla. Es el tipo del 
hombre primitivo, de una fuerza vital demasiado grande para la 
mezquina vida de la edad moderna. La existencia de semejante 
personalidad en la época actual es un anacronismo, pero un anac- 
ronismo lleno de realidad. 

Aunque figura también en la Sonata de otoio, en Los crusados 
de la causa y en varios cuentos, el caracter de Don Juan Manuel esta 
desarrollado principalmente en las dos Comedias bdarbaras. De la 
lenta evolucion de su animo en estos hermosisimos documentos 
humanos, saca Valle-Inclan una leccioén moral bastante evidente. 
Vemos por primera vez al mayorazgo, arrogante y soberbio, rodeado 
de sus criados que le temen al mismo tiempo que le adoran, de su 
manceba que le ama tiernamente, con un amor casi filial, de su buf6n, 


2% Sobre este punto de la imitacion véase J. Casares, op. cit., pags. 97-109. 
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que él llama la voz de su conciencia. Es el duefio absoluto de todo 
lo que ve: “Aqui no hay mas sefior que yo ni mas voz que la mia.”** 
Su mujer, la noble y desdichada Maria Soledad, aunque ella también 
le ama mucho, no ha tenido mas remedio que dejarle en la casa que 
ha profanado tantas veces con otras mujeres, y esto le entristece, 
aunque guarda su pesar en lo mas hondo del alma. Su caridad le 
ha valido el ferviente amor de toda la gente humilde de sus dominios. 
“; Era el padre de los pobres! ; Era el espejo de los ricos! ; Era el 
mas grande caballero del mundo!” gritan los criados cuando le creen 
muerto por los ladrones.2® Pero vemos también desde el primer 
momento de donde ha de venir el castigo de sus muchos pecados. Un 
grupo de ladrones, capitaneados por uno de los siete hijos del Caba- 
llero, entra de noche en su palacio. Tratan de robarle y le dejan por 
muerto. Don Juan Manuel reconoce al hijo pero no quiere confesarlo. 
Asi, cuando llegan los agentes de la justicia pidiendo informes del 
atentado, los echa fuera a golpes, blasfemando y rugiendo que él 
hara la justicia por su propia mano, que “la justicia es buena para las 
mujeres y los nifos y para los viejos que tienen las manos temblonas, 
pero que Don Juan Manuel Montenegro todavia no necesita de ella.” 

La pena de saber que sus hijos son ladrones le roe constantemente. 
Son unos lobos que le roban durante su vida, pelean encima del 
cuerpo de su difunta madre, disputandose la herencia, hurtan las 
joyas del altar y no asesinan al viejo porque él es el mas fuerte y el 
mas resuelto. Hace esta degeneracion de su sangre, justicia ret- 
ributiva en Don Juan Manuel. 

En el Romance de lobos sigue obrando la retribucion y vemos 
decaer poco a poco su brioso espiritu. Con la tristeza viene también 
la penitencia: “Dios me ordena que me arrepienta de mis pecados. 

. j Toda una vida! ; Toda una vida!’** Después de la muerte de 
su mujer quiere perdonar a sus hijos, dividir sus haberes entre ellos 
y dedicarse a una vida de devocion y arrepentimiento. Sale con el 
cayado de peregrino, vaga por el mundo piadoso y humilde, parte su 
pan con un leproso, quiere dejarse morir de hambre. Pero su cuerpo 
es muy fuerte todavia y no encuentra la muerte. Solo habia puesto 
una condicién para la entrega de sus bienes, y fué que sus hijos 
habian de tener siempre abiertas a la caridad las puertas de su casa 
solariega. Cuando sabe que a esta promesa también han faltado, 

24 Aguila de blasén, pag. 80. 

25 Id. pag. 54. 

26 Romance de lobos, pag. 69. 
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vuelve a entrar en su casa para echar definitivamente a los ingratos 
y dividir sus posesiones otra vez entre los pobres. Alli muere a manos 
de uno de los hijos. Gritan los pobres a una voz: “Era nuestro 
padre.” 

Después de esta soberbia figura y bastante inferior a ella, viene 
el mas famoso de los personajes creados por Valle-Inclan, el célebre 
Marqués de Bradomin. Protagonista de las cuatro Sonatas, de la 
pieza dramatica que lleva su nombre y en cierto modo también de la 
primera de las novelas carlistas, esta reencarnacion del sempiterno 
Don Juan Tenorio ha recibido’del autor y del puiblico mas atencion 
de la que buenamente merece. La dicha inferioridad no estriba en la 
caracterizacion, que es todavia mas acabada que la de Don Juan 
Manuel, sino en el caracter mismo del personaje, quien, ademas de ser 
algo repugnante, es menos verdadero. Dudo que haya podido existir 
nunca ni en Espafia ni en pais alguno, un hombre en todo semejante al 
noble Marqués. Le vemos primero*? muy joven en Italia, donde 
lleva el bizarro uniforme de la guardia noble de Su Santidad, y queda 
su caracter el mismo hasta el fin, egoista, sensual y cruel, con crueldad 
a la vez refinada y brutal. El prestigio de su gran nombre, sus haza- 
fas caballerescas, modales cortesanos y bien estudiado arte de agradar, 
hasta su misma fealdad interesante y melancolica, le dan un atractivo 
fatal para las mujeres, del cual no vacila en abusar. Desde la bella 
y desdichada Maria Rosario, ** hasta la propia hija del Marqués,*® pa- 
sando por una serie larga de marquesas, condesas y criollas, muchas 
mujeres le han adorado, pero él, aunque diserta mucho sobre el amor, 
es incapaz de sentir una pasion desinteresada y generosa. Ya viejo 
y con un brazo de menos, cuando por fin ha llegado a creer que tal vez 
en adelante ninguna mujer nueva le va a querer, vuelve en busca de 
una de sus antiguas amantes que tenia olvidada desde hacia largo 
tiempo. Maria Antonieta habia decidido dedicarse a cuidar de su 
marido, que estaba gravemente enfermo. Con el mas perfecto 
egoismo, el noble Marqués apura todas sus artes para robarle la esposa 
al casi moribundo y, cuando ve que todo es diligencia vana, la insulta 
con refinada crueldad.*° 

Como queda dicho, el Marqués no figura en las Sonatas mas que 
como un Tenorio egoista y sensual, hasta cierto punto despreciable. 


27 Sonata de primavera. 

28 Jd. 

29 Sonata de invierno. 

30 Véase Sonata de invierno, pag. 248. 
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En Los crusados de la causa se nos presenta bajo un aspecto mas 
simpatico y mas noble. Ya no es cuestion de amores sino de sacrificios 
y de valor. El Marqués vende sus tres mayorazgos para poder ayudar 
con el dinero al Rey legitimo, y se muestra valiente y ducho en las 
cosas de la guerra. 

Fuera de estos dos, los demas personajes del autor son retratos 
mas bien que estudios psicologicos. El mas notable es el de Santa 
Cruz, el terrible cura de Gerifaltes de antano, que domina toda la 
novela con su figura torva y enigmatica de bandolero mistico, de alma 
oscura y tragica. Hay toda una larga serie de mujeres, desde la noble 
Maria Soledad, esposa de Don Juan Manuel, ** hasta la cruel y luju- 
riosa Nifia Chole, amante de su propio padre.** El tipo mas comun de 
caracter femenino es mezcla de amor sensual y temor religioso, que 
ejemplifican Concha** y Maria Antonieta.™* 

Alguien ha dicho, creo que fué Andrés Gonzalez Blanco, que Valle- 
Inclan no toma como objeto de su arte mas que lo distinguido, lo 
aristocratico. Al contrario, uno de los aspectos mas sinceros y mas 
perdurables de su obra son los hermosisimos cuadros de los paisajes 
y de la gente humilde de su nativa Galicia, que pinta en muchos de 
los cuentos, en Flor de santidad, en Palabras divinas, en las Come- 
dias barbaras, etcétera. Vemos una tierra primitiva que tiene todo 
el hechizo del misterio y del eco de unas antiguas civilizaciones ya 
perdidas, llena de leyendas paganas apenas retocadas ligeramente por 
la interpretacion cristiana. La fe religiosa del pueblo de esta tierra 
tiene muchos elementos sobrenaturales y supersticiosos. Cuando el 
rebafio se muere, su duefio busca un saludador y pide el exorcismo 
propio al caso. Cuando Adega, la zagala sencilla y mistica de Flor 
de santidad, ve en un mendicante peregrino a Dios nuestro sefior, mu- 
chos estan prontos a creer en el milagro que cuenta la candida 
pastora. La furiosa turbamulta que persigue a la adultera Mari- 
Gaila® para matarla al pie mismo del altar, se enternece al oir las 
palabras misteriosas e ignotas de un rezo latino. 

Los mendigos, labradores y demas gentes humildes son a la vez 
antiguos y actuales. Los ha pintado Valle-Inclan sin sentimenta- 


31 Aguila de blasoén. 
82 Sonata de estio. 

33 Sonata de otono. 

34 Sonata de invierno. 
35 Divinas palabras. 
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lismo pero con perfecta justicia, idealizandolos ligeramente dentro de 
su pintura realista. Su habla grave y pintoresca ofrece muchos ejem- 
plos de regionalismos gallegos. El autor nos hace sentir la tragedia 
‘de la vida dura y monotona de estas gentes, que no aspiran a mas 
en este mundo que al derecho de ganarse el pan de cada dia,*® y que 
llevan sus males con paciente resignacion, viendo en los golpes de 
mala fortuna solo la mano de la divina providencia que no son capaces 
de entender. Valle-Inclan no cree que las clases bajas puedan encon- 
trar en si los elementos de su propia redencion. Esta les ha de venir 
desde afuera. “j Pobres miserables, almas resignadas, hijos de 
esclavos, los seflores os salvaremos cuando nos hagamos cristianoas !"**7 

Dentro de los limites de este modesto estudio no he podido intentar 
mas que considerar algunos aspectos del arte de Valle-Inclan como 
prosista. Para otro dia queda examinar sus poesias y el grande 
influjo que ha tenido sobre la generacion joven en Espafia. 


36 Véase el cuento Malpocado. 
37 Véase Romance de lobos, pags. 78 a 80. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF THE SPANISH CLASSROOM IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


(A Paper Read at the Sixth Annual Meeting of The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Los Angeles, Calif., December 22, 1922.) 

It is not the purpose of this paper on “Possibilities of the 
Spanish Classroom in Secondary Schools” to propound any start- 
ling new theories; it is not its purpose to furnish a list of all the 
possible class-room “pupil activities’ which the student of Spanish 
may be expected to enter into in the course of his two, three, or four 
years of the study of Spanish in our high schools; nor is it its 
purpose to say anything about the study of Spanish which should 
not apply equally well to the study of French or of any other 
foreign language taught in high schools. Written in the manu- 
factured spare moments of this all too busy “Teachers’ Institute 
Week,” it will reflect the varicolored nature of its environment 
and will very likely lack that unity and finish which is to be de- 
sired in Convention talks. Its purpose, however, is not so much to 
instruct, as it is to stimulate to thought and action. 

As in the case of the walrus, the time seems to have come in 
the educational progress of Los Angeles “to speak of many things” 
—of curriculum, and taxes high, and classes minus wings. It is 
not the most propitious time, perhaps, to make pronouncements 
along these lines, as we are in the very midst of extended investi- 
gations and reports, and the end is not yet in sight. Whatever | 
may have to say, therefore, must be understood as representing 
merely my personal convictions,—convictions which rest, however, 
upon teacher and supervisor experiences and activities of some 
twenty years. 

Lest some of you may later feel that in estimating “possibilities” 
I am not cognizant of the many “ifs” and “buts” which impede 
progress in a modern language class, I shall at the outset mention 
some of the things which we modern language teachers here in 
L. A. all grumble about at times and which have even been known 
to turn near-optimists into pessimists. As modern languages are 
apparently on trial in some localities, I will label these inhibiting 
phaenomena as “exhibits” and credit them to the defense attorney :— 


Exhibit A: The popularity of modern language studies, com- 
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bined with the unpopularity of increased taxation, leads logically 
to the oversized modern language class. At the present moment 
49% of our Spanish classes contain thirty or more pupils, the num- 
bers in many cases running to thirty-five and forty, and even above. 


Exhibit B: Modern languages, though in reality “laboratory” 
subjects, are almost universally limited to one-period recitations of 
forty net minutes each, thus affording but brief opportunity for 
individual experiment. 


Exhibit C: The habitat of the modern language teacher is, in 
all too many instances, not one fixed recitation room wherein the 
French or the Spanish “atmosphere” may be maintained at an ex- 
hilarating temperature, but a “trail’’ leading from the second story 
of the Administration Building to the Science Basement, then to 
the rear of Bungalow Four, thence to the Sewing Room of the 
Household and Fine Arts department, with possibly a favored 
sojourn for a closing forty minutes in the spacious abode of the 


Liberal Arts. 


Exhibit D: Very many pupils are assigned to modern language 
classes, and later retained in them, who are evidently unfitted to 
pursue with success the special linguistic gymnastics represented 
by a foreign language. 


Exhibit E: Although it should be evident to every principal 
that for the successful practice of oral modern language exercises 
the greatest possible quiet should obtain in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the classroom, it yet happens in very many instances that 
the ball-ground, the shop, the music room, or the street-car is com- 
peting in the ears of the student of Spanish against the gently 
uttered and possibly mispronounced syllables of his fellow learner. 


Exhibit F: It is not merely Hollywood that is a “movie” town; 
the disease affects all Los Angeles. Pupils are in one school today 
and in another tomorrow, next term, or next year. The records 
last week in one of our Junior High Schools showed thirty-five 
new admissions and twenty-eight transfers to other schools. Thus 
does the modern furnished apartment cast its moving shadow over 
many homes,—or rather let us say “over many families,”—and 
over many high school classes. 


Exhibit G: Owing to the large number of people yearly moving 
about in California and to the still larger number moving to Los 
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Angeles from other states, the previous preparation of the students 
in a given modern language class is apt to be of the most varied 
nature. One teacher recently reported a 9A class in Spanish of 
28 members which could boast of 23 different 9B teachers, the 
majority of whom were not in the Los Angeles system. This 
variety doubtless furnishes a plenty of spice, but such winter- 
tourist seasoning is somewhat hard upon the language teacher 
who has not become acclimated to the “unusual.” 


Exhibit H: The immense number of “student activities’ of a 
general nature, such as athletic-rallies and games, Boys’ League, 
Girls’ League, orchestra, debating, dramatics, class parties, Xmas 
drives, the school paper, the Annual, auditorium addresses, candy- 
sales, and as many more, are responsible for frequent “dropped 
periods,” “excused absences,” and the reading of all sorts of 
English notices at unexpected moments during the recitation 
periods. One principal recently told his teachers in so many words 
that the real education in his school was to consist in the above 
mentioned “activities,” and that any of his teachers who could not 
fall into line with this up-to-date evaluation of “essentials” would 
better resign at once. The Spanish teacher has since left. But 
Spanish, under a new “profesor,” is still seeking to be one of the 
activities of the school. 

I do not present the above case as a fair example of the “stu- 
dent activities” problem in our schools, but rather as an exagger- 
ated instance which serves to point a moral. 


Exhibit I: “Writing makes an exact man.” Lord Chesterfield 
was right. Regular practice in written exercises of all sorts is 
a necessary part of modern language instruction. This means 
“papers to correct,’—or it should mean papers to correct. Such 
Spanish or French papers usually take longer than the same number 
of English papers. In many schools it is now recognized that 
teachers of English composition should be allowed school time for 
a part at least of their correcting work. In one school the English 
teachers are relieved from the “roll-call” class period. Investi- 
gators, please page the high school which has recognized the justice 
of giving the same or greater consideration to the “correcting” 
burdens of the conscientious modern language teacher. A hand- 
painted Spanish calendar for 1923 awaits the Xmas stocking of 
the perspicacious “director” of this school, when found! 
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Exhibit J: Though language is directed primarily to the ear, 
we talk more about what we “see” than about what we “hear.” 
For live pupil and class response, both to grammatical explana- 
tions and questioning and to general oral-aural practice, “visible” 
subjects are an immense aid. Yet the supply of suitable chart 
material and of suitable pictures and realia is lamentably deficient 
in the field of modern language instruction. Such material as 
does exist is hard to secure, through lack of appreciation of its— 
necessity on the part of either principals or boards of education, 
or both. Outside of text-books, a few maps, and possibly some 
newspapers or magazines, it is not generally recognized by those 
in administrative positions (and let it be added, by some of our 
teachers), that a modern language class-room needs “equipment” 
of many kinds almost as badly as the physics class-room or the 
wood-shop. 


Exhibit K: In the German pupils’ vocabulary “K” stands for 
“Kino,” softened in Spanish into “el Cine.” In the month of Sep- 
tember there were over 9,000,000 paid admissions to the movies in 
Los Angeles, an average of more than ten performances in one 
month for every man, woman, and child in the city. Is it any 
marvel, then, that our boys and girls tend to show traces of negli- 
gence in the preparation of home work, that so-called “parents” 
have no time to see that their offspring at least go through the 
motions of “study” of an evening, and that one Spanish teacher 
never assigns a lesson for Monday! Now that R. A. has been 
re-admitted to the silver screen doubtless the percentage of at- 
tendance per month will increase. Was it not Cicero, an ancient 
foreign language author, who once was led by a certain Cataline’s 
crimes to exclaim, “O tempora, O mores!” However, as I wish 
to be at least somewhat original in this paper, J will refrain from 
quoting him at this time, trusting that my point may be clear, even 


though I pass over all his references to the times and to the morals 
of the times. 


Exhibit L: Behold next the high school and the college class- 
room of a former day, in which many of our present teachers of 
French and of Spanish had their A. B. C.’s and their P. D. Q.’s 
of foreign language training. Shadows of dreary rules of gram- 
mar haunt the walls; one after another, in interest-killing succes- 
sion, pupils get up and flounder through wretched semi-English 
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translations of classic French and Spanish masterpieces, uttered 
in modest tones that reach only the favored few (or shall we say 
instead the “unfortunate”) dwelling in neighboring seats. Behold 
also library reading rooms and seminar chambers wherein are 
careful searchers groping for Middle Age roots and the origins 
of the Miracle Plays. And this was the accepted preparation for 
teaching young Americans to “read, write, speak, and understand” 
living languages! 

For what are the “objectives” of modern language instruction 
as formulated this year by the one hundred teachers of French and 
of Spanish in the Los Angeles schools? We will let them appear 
as “Exhibit M,” an abbreviation for the “Modern Movement in 
Modern Languages” :— 


Exhibit M: Modern Language Objectives: The modern lang- 
uage teachers of Los Angeles have agreed upon the following 
basal educational objectives to be aimed at in the general Modern 
Language training of high school students :— 

1. The ability to read the foreign language, understood to mean 
(a) the ability to pronounce correctly, fluently, and with approxi- 
mately proper intonation; and (b) the ability to understand, with- 
out resource to translation into the vernacular or to the dictionary 
(except looking up words of rare occurrence or words and terms 
not met with in the year’s work), the content of the piece read, in 
parts or as a whole. 

2. The ability to write, understood to mean ability to think in 
terms of and to write with increasing correctness simple French 
and Spanish. 

3. Ability to understand oral presentation of familiar material 
in the foreign language. 

4. Ability to make one’s self understood in the foreign language 
with approximate correctness. 

5. An improved understanding of, and sympathetic attitude 
toward the people whose language is mastered. 

6. A habit of reading the literature in the foreign tongue as a 
fruitful and life-long leisure occupation. 

7. To eliminate provinciality of thought and to develop a world- 
consciousness. 

8. To assist in laying those grammatical foundations valuable 
in one’s use of the mother-tongue. 
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“Thirteen” has always been considered in our family a lucky 
number. “1326,” which is easily remembered as “13” and twice 
“13,” is the number of my house, wherein lies my fortune, my 
home. “M” is the 13th letter in the English alphabet. 1 will 
therefore forbear taking your time with any further exhibits in 
this series designed merely to show that the present writer is 
familiar with at least several of the difficulties lying in the path 
of the teachers of French and of Spanish, familiar also with the 
size of the demands made upon them by “educators,” by pupils, by 
parents, and by the “objectives” which they themselves have laid 
down in black and white for their daily guidance. 


Doubtless every one of you is fully aware of the difficulties I 
have been outlining. But just what do they spell to you, these 
thirteen exhibits of the defense? I wonder to how many, in these 
days of questionings here and there concerning the value of lang- 
uage studies, they spell this: 


THE PESSIMIST’S SPELLER 


1_._.... I-mmense classes 

2 _ M-inimum time allotment 
3...... P-erambulating teachers 
_ eee O -therwise-minded 
5........ S-ilence, please! 

6....... §-hifting families 

| SEO I -nequality of preparation 
8... B-edlam of activities 
9... I-nfinite papers 
10...... L—ack of materials 
11... I-naudible drama 
eee T-eacher training 
en Y-our “objectives” 


Looked at through the eyes of the pessimist it certainly seems 
that these thirteen difficulties clearly spell “Impossibility.” Oc- 
casionally we all come across such an unfortunate teacher who 
seems to have accepted this version as final and who is apparently 
proceeding to make the worst of it. When a. teacher has lost the 
fire of hope, no students can kindle their enthusiasm at his altar. 
He should be honest enough to lay down the impossible task and 
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seek salvation for his soul in something which beckons with a 
smile of hope, however far the gleam may lie ahead of his steps. 


“Impossibility!” It has been said that there is no such word as 
failure in the lexicon of youth. If this is true, then “Impossibility” 
can find no acceptance there either. The real teacher is always 
young. Hence the real teacher will immediately rise up to show 
the way out of the mirage into which the pessimist has led himself. 

Let us think for a moment on some of the things which the 
optimistic teacher will very likely do in seeking to break the pessi- 
mistic “spell” which threatens to paralyze him. Suppose his classes 
are too large. He will, of course, call this fact to the attention of 
his principal and supervisor, gently but firmly, and as frequently 
as befits a gentleman. He will also see that his professional lang- 
uage association is kept informed of this and similar situations, 
and will urge that the association use its machinery and its full 
influence to bring about better conditions, both in his own school 
and throughout the district. Meanwhile, as a teacher of boys and 
girls in the ways of French and of Spanish, he will be doubly care- 
ful to waste no precious minutes of the recitation period, will re- 
duce roll-call and all mechanical duties to utmost regularity and 
brevity, will endeavor to discover how others are solving these 
difficulties, and will realize that in meeting the problem thus he 
is not only improving his chances for successfully training his 
pupils in the subject in hand, but is also giving them a valuable 
lesson along lines of accuracy, promptness, and general efficiency, 
—something which our American youths greatly need in these dis- 
tracting days. And withal he will do it with a smile, the smile of 
hope. 

Or perchance, Mr. Optimist, your recitation room is merely a 
“trail.” Well, most of us have enjoyed at some period in our 
linguistic pilgrim’s progress this peripatetic “trial trail.” If we 
were good, red-blooded teachers, we duly told our principals ‘what 
we thought about such a lack on his part of careful planning of 
locations and we investigated to see whether a better arrangement 
might not be made, we voted early in the morning for the “school 
bonds” that would some day mean, not only “a seat for every 
child” but “a room for every teacher,” and all the while we remem- 
bered that the pupil and the Spanish language still remained and 
that our love for bringing the two into companionship still burned 
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as bright and warm as ever. And together we actually did make 
progress, with a smile. 

The optimist meets the problem of the “otherwise-minded boy” 
with sympathy. He seeks to be sure, through some form of test 
or investigation, just where his abilities lie, he finds out his home 
surroundings, he advises the principal as to what he thinks would 
be to the boy’s best advantage. If he cannot place him elsewhere 
nor interest him in Spanish, he does not allow his own soul to 
become clouded by the dark nooks of his class-room, but absorbs 
and reflects the eager light that plays in the eyes of those students 
who can and do respond to his efforts to lead them forth into the 
pathways of the language abilities and joys, with a smile. But he 
does not “pass” his “otherwise-minded boy” on to the next teacher, 
with a smile; he simply does not pass him on, even though the 
heavens fall! 

If your room is neighbor to noise, Mr. Optimist, you protest 
smilingly to those who should treat your language pupils with more 
consideration, provided there is any quiet class-room in the school 
plant, and you will protest not once, nor seven times, but seventy 
times seven; and meanwhile you will see to it that your pupils talk 
loud enough to make up for the differential, thus accepting the 
challenge of mere vibrant air and beating it at its own game,— 
always with a smile, either expressed or subconscious. 

But now come those shifting families, those constant additions 
to the class (the subtractions are not so distressing), and the per- 
mutation and combination of green books, red books, large books, 
and small books previously studied; likewise the green, red, and 
blue teachers dimly glimpsed in the background of the new pupil’s 
variation from the normality of the class he is entering. No 
severer trial, perhaps, meets the language teacher than this. . It 
takes all your skill, Mr. Optimist, to weld your class into anything 
like homogeneity. You must needs investigate the history of each 
newcomer to some degree and must prescribe his particular diet. 
If you are wise in diagnosis and remedy, and if you can get your 
patient to smile with you, hope will not fade from your pathway. 
And for the percentage of failures which, after all said and done, 
it may be necessary to record at the close of the term you will 
have careful data with which to meet the reasonable questionings 


of your principal_—with a smile——if your principal understands 
siniles. 
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The optimistic teacher of Spanish accepts “student activities,” 
both because he has to and because he realizes that they have their 
place. But more than this, he makes himself a part of some of 
them, he becomes an integral part of the faculty, he helps to guide 
the effervescent spirit for which school “activities” are designed, 
he starts a counter-irritant Spanish Club or Chorus of his own, 
he turns into Spanish every “notice” that comes messengered into 
his class-room, and in Spanish phrases he counsels his students 
now and then in the direction which he would have their manifold 
out-of-class activities take, thus expanding sunnily toward a happy 
“retirement salary” instead of withering away with a frown toward 
a sour and crabbed old age, “on a pension.” 

There is such an infinity of ways for handling the infinite num- 
ber of papers that should come to the modern language teacher’s 
desk, that they cannot even be listed here. Suffice it to say that 
you, Mr. Optimist, will not be dismayed by this task, nor will you 
neglect it, saying, “Oh, they are merely scraps of paper!’ You 
know full well that your pupils are keen enough to realize whether 
you are merely giving them busy work or whether you are honestly 
striving to make their every stroke count unto them for progress. 
lor this you will need system, variation, and discrimination, both 
il! your assignments and in your corrections. It is a problem, but 
an interesting one, and there are many solutions. Your solution 
will not be just that of any other teacher, but it will be an honest 
one and you will be able to smile with satisfaction at the end of 
the day’s task. 

I have said that material equipment such as we should have is 
largely non-existent, or not easily secured in this country. But 
recently there have come the first rays of a new day. The Galeno 
Charts, the sign making outfits (using all colors), such as is il- 
lustrated by the chart on the easel yonder, El Eco and Le Petit 
Journal for supplementary yeading, the language phones for ear 
and tongue practice, for relaxing the teacher, and for increasing 
interest, the Multiplex Display frames, the Goma-copier for easy 
duplication of any form of written exercise or Chart’ of small 
dimensions, black and white or in all colors, the post-card reflector 
and the pantagraph,—these are some of the aids to efficient and 
interesting class-room work which lie within your reach, Mr. Opti- 
mist, and which will bring many a smile to your eyes. If you can- 
not get all that you want as quickly as you wish through requisi- 
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tion, you will dip in here and there on your own capital, or you 
will enlist the assistance of your classes or of your department as 
a whole. You will never cease to requisition the others until you 
get them, and when you get them, you will use them, or you will 
have pupils who will put them to use for you. The chart yonder 
was but blank paper and padded ink yesterday. The addition of a 
bit of planning and some interested fingers of a high school boy 
has changed these into the serviceable equipment which you see. 
Surely the optimistic teacher need not have entirely blank walls 
to-day for his language background. Smile on your pupils and 
set them to work creating materials for themselves, for you, and 
for their successors. 

The “silver screen” I will pass over here in silence, for lack 
of space to express my thoughts. Some day its directors will be 
wise, but now they are otherwise. I wonder what you, Mr. Opti- 
mist, with your inscrutable smile, are planning to do with this 
present menace to education? 

There were many of our modern language optimists who went 
to Mexico, Spain and France last summer, and the summer before 
that; and there are more waiting for the summer that lies ahead. 
Some are in Mexico, in Spain, or in France at this time. They 
point out one way to surmounting the difficulty laid upon us by 
lack of proper training for present-day demands. 

Our “objectives” demand that we teach a living language. It 
cannot be taught in a dead way and live. You are right, Mr. Opti- 
mist, in insisting that the language of the Spanish class-room be 
Spanish and of the French class-room French. Let it be not theory 
merely, let it be fact. Let your conscience accuse you day and 
night, if the recording angel shall continue to give you daily per- 
centages for class-room activities in which English plays ay con- 
siderable part. You can and should “cut it out.” Others are doing 
it. If you don’t know how, ask them, visit them, copy them. If 
you do know how, and don’t do it—but no! I will not suggest 
that there be any such. 

I warned you that I should wander, but now my wanderings 
must cease. I have not sought to instruct, but to enthuse and to 
make that enthusiasm pass over into action. I am almost done, 
but not quite. I have tried to lead you from the pessimist’s let- 
tering to the optimist’s spiritual interpretation of the “letter.” I 
have been apostrophising you, Mr. Optimist, and by that little 
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“apostrophe” I hope I have helped to show to others the spirit that 
enlightens where the letter killeth. Behold, then, how great a 
change an “apostrophe” may bring forth! 


THE OPTIMIST’S SPELLER 


1........ I-mmense classes I’M 
2 ._ M-inimum time allotment 

| Sane P-erambulating teachers P 
aaa O-therwise-mindedness O 
- SE S-ilence, please! Ny 
6........ $-hifting families S 
7........ I-nequality in preparation I 
8........ B-edlam of activities B 
a I -nfinite papers I 
cei L-ack of materials L 
| ae _ I -naudible drama I 
12....... T-eacher training T 
13........ Y-our “objectives” Y 


“I’m Possibility!” What a difference, in sooth, between “Im- 
possibility” and “I’m Possibility!” The “possibility” of the Spanish 
class-room is the optimistic teacher of Spanish! To him all things 
are possible. Without him all things are impossible. May we as 
American modern language teachers never lose sight of this guiding 
star and never doubt its guidance. 

With your permission I will close with an apostrophe to 
“America” which has just come to my ears, and which seems some- 
how to echo the aspirations of American modern language teachers 
and of the Xmas season :— 


AMERICA, AWAKE! 
Lewis GILBERT WILSON 


: IIT. 
America, Awake! America, Awake! 
3ehold the glory of the Morning ‘Tis yours to speak the word, to 
Star! sing the song, 
A mighty day is breaking, To be the world’s defender, 
The deadly night forsaking, To rise in moral splendor 


Awake! Earth’s voices call you Above the shames that to the Past 
from afar! belong. 





———— 





HISPANIA 


II. IV. 

America, Awake! America, Awake! 
The day is here that prophets The merning spreads its beams 

longed to see; across the sky, 
All races and all nations The new day comes to greet you, 
For untold generations Sad nations long to meet you; 
Have hoped and prayed that this In you their peace is won, their 

great day might be. terrors die. 

V. 


America, Awake! 

Go forth to serve the highest hope 
of Time! 

’Tis yours to be victorious 

In peace, in honor glorious. 

Awake! The Day is yours, the task 
sublime. 


CARLETON AMES WHEELER. 
Director of Modern Languages 
in the Schools of Los Angeles. 























SOME INGREDIENTS OF A FIRST-YEAR PUCHERO 
(A Paper Read at the Sixth Annual Meeting of The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Los Angeles, Calif., December 22, 1922.) 

We are living in a decade of dietetics. Our general and special 
magazines carry long articles telling us that the young child must 
have the best of food at the proper times and in exact amounts if it 
is to be perfect physically. Our newspapers tell grown people how 
to start over again and rebuild their bodies which were poor edifices 
the first time. Those who have tried it, say that it is a very hard task. 
Even livestock men see that their animals have most carefully se- 
lected food which is put through expensive processes in order to 
achieve good results. We have poultry shows, stock shows and baby 
shows. Study groups, lectures, demonstrations, prizes—all help to 
bring home to us the fact that only from the best of diet and care 
can the best be expected. 

So, when we start to make a simple recipe for a first-year 
puchero, we are not without a guide. We, as teachers, are interested 
in having as the product of our schools fine, practically prepared 
students. As Spanish teachers this desire becomes centralized. As 
long as people are as different individually as they are in this world, 
we cannot expect any two persons given the same mental diet in a 
subject to obtain exactly the same results. However, there are certain 
things which form a minimum both in teaching and in results at- 
tained. These are all very closely allied with the chief ingredients of 
our puchero. 

Of what, then, will our puchero consist? That is the question 
before us. In considering this we must remember that we get many 
poor students in our first-year work, for, unfortunately, many people 
are of the opinion that anyone can learn Spanish. The ingredients 
which we are to use are as familiar to us as the words bread, butter, 
and milk. They are just familiar enough to be taken somewhat for 
granted and perhaps we throw them in carelessly “until there is 
enough,” as our mothers are apt to say, year after year. 

The foundation of any first-year work must necessarily be pro- 
nunciation and its outgrowth—reading. These necessitate the train- 
ing of the eye, ear and tongue. All of us know that pronunciation is 
much more than merely knowing the sounds of the individual letters. 
What, then, are some of the causes of the many outstanding errors 
which are committed? More and more I a or that a large 
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percentage of the mistakes in pronunciation are due to lack of sure- 
ness in syllabification. I would not have a student pour over a book 
for a week or two learning a number of rules, rather I would not 
give any text for the first two weeks. I give many words in sen- 
tences and let him divide them into syllables in class. He puts per- 
pendicular lines between the syllables and points out the reason for 
everything. Then I turn dumb and have the student teach me. After 
doing that for a few times he is able to figure out the correct syl- 
labification of any word, no matter how long it may be. With pure- 
ness of syllables will come pureness of vowels in a large degree. That 
rasping sound of consonants being drawn backward will steal into 
hiding, to appear only occasionally. Independent thinking is the end 
toward which we work in any subject and the beginning student gets 
a big boost toward his destination when he masters syllabification. 
The value of dictation as an ear trainer holds an undisputed place. 
But let us bring to the daylight some of our chief offenders. 
Exhibit A. Our friend the student who knows how to pro- 
nounce all of the vowels and consonants and to divide the words cor- 
rectly and who insists that he is putting his voice in high C for the 
accent when in reality he is on low G. If he is at alt musical the 
mere mention of the connection will work wonders. There are 
others, however, who cannot hear their mistakes. Then the eye must 
give extra help until the ear becomes trained. Years ago in an Oral 
Expression class we had to say, “It is a beautiful day,” in seven dif- 
ferent ways and to diagram our inflections. It interested me greatly 
and I have used that method, i.e., to write the accented syllable 
higher than the others. I know that some say that this practice tends 
to give a sliding accent but my experience has not been such. 
Exhibit B. The student who gets to the middle of the word and 
begins to wonder where the accent should be placed. There is no 
fault of the eye or ear here, just a lack of knowledge. A good long 
list of words to be divided into syllables, the accented syllable to be 
underlined and the reason for the placing of the accent given, helps 
many slow and lazy ones to remember. By no means should any 
student be allowed to “Oh” and “Ah” a word or to back up on 
syllables. Here we have a real problem. If we say, “Close your | 
mouth until you know what you are going to say,” the student will 
develop his already mature closing ability still farther and will be . 
somewhat puzzled when in conversation we tell him to “open his 
mouth and start to say something immediately.” I believe that all of 
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us have been guilty of that at some time in our teaching. Upon in- 
vestigating cases, I have often found that such a student has been 
allowed to stammer through years of reading in English and that the 
old habit takes on new vitality in the foreign tongue. Stopping the 
reader entirely, for the time being, seems to be one effective way. 
When he knows that he absolutely will not be allowed to stammer he 
begins to help himself. It may be added here that most students who 
stammer unconsciously look off the book and, strange to say, when 
they look back at the book, the same old puzzle is there that was 
there when they began a survey of the blackboard or of the teacher’s 
face. 

Pronunciation and Reading. How different they oftimes are. 
Have you students in advanced classes who still simply pronounce 
everything? That sense of rhythm, swing, music which is half of 
Spanish is as foreign to some of my students as Sanskrit. I read to 
them at times and try to help them get the idea and then I have the 
class read together in hopes that the poorer ones may catch the mass 
spirit. I listen. Most of the class have rhythm but Mr. Brown, Mr. 
White and Miss Black will go Jog, Jog and come out as some people 
always do in responsive readings—just trailing along with no sense 
whatsoever of either individual or group rhythm. The memorizing 
of simple but beautiful smooth verse is the greatest aid, except one, 
of which I know. How could anyone fail to give La Cuna Vacia 
with a musical cadence? The verses of Santa Teresa de Jesus, 
Bécquer and many others adapt themselves admirably to first-year 
work. The value of rhythmic pause cannot be easily overestimated. 
A good verse for that is Bécquer’s 

—:Qué es poesia? —dices mientras clavas 
En mi pupila tu pupila azul. 

— i Qué es poesia? ;Y ti me lo preguntas? 
eee 


Perhaps in a few years we will be teaching reading to a musical ac- 
companiment as typing has been taught successfully for some years. 

I said that in my opinion memory work had only one peer in this 
realm. That peer is practice, practice and then some. What would 
we think of a person who declared that it was his intention to be- 
come a great pianist, who knew all the notes when he saw them, all 
about time and rhythm and the lives of the musicians, but who never 
played or practiced? Maybe he went so far as to run his hands over 
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a dummy, as we sometimes see people doing on a journey, But even 
if he did that, when and where would interpretation be developed ? 
kXvery student knows what that example means. Practice aloud has 
no substitute. 

Just as a student of music tries to attend frequently the best of 
concerts, so the foreign language student needs to hear Spanish 
other than that spoken in the classroom, not only to develop his own 
ability but to get a greater appreciation of the subject which he is 
studying. Those of us who are fortunate enough to live in communi- 
ties where there are churches where only the Spanish language is 
spoken, find that the student who attends the services, frequenly iim- 
proves greatly in his work through this outside contact. The fact 
that the student has found that he actually understands quite a bit in 
spite of being in his first year is a source of inspiration to him. This 
serves not only as a reading help, through the ear training, but under 
a later heading. The departinent which is isolated from direct asso- 
ciation with Spanish-speaking people has a greater incentive to de- 
velop an unusually strong club. 

Texts. What place do they occupy? Should a grammar be used 
in the first year or should the teacher be the grammar? If a gram- 
mar is to be chosen, should it be entirely in Spanish or not? The 
very bigness of the possibilities here calls me alinost to a halt. | 
would be presuming to the nth degree to say or to suggest that I 
know just what books should be used and in what order. The likes 
and dislikes of the individual teacher depend a great deal upon what 
those of his professors have been. If he liked the kind of instruc- 
tion which he received, he will undoubtedly follow somewhat in the 
steps of those who gave it to him, if not, he will search for a differ- 
ent type. 

This fall | have been teaching a beginning extension class in 
Spanish. My students are business men and women. Since they have 
practically no time in which to study outside of class, we have a 
two-hour recitation twice a week. For the first two weeks I gave the 
class everything through dictation and blackboard work, no text or 
syllabus being used. I developed the lessons as the call came for con- 
structions. In the meantime I was searching conscientiously for a 
book which would be practical for the class. Please remember that 
this is a beginning class and not a commercial class based on two or 
three years of Spanish training. As the weeks progressed and I had 
not found a suitable book, I gave them the grammar which we use 
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in our first-year college class. We use it for reference work and the 
texts for reading practice. This class has made more progress in 
proportion and is more accurate than my College I class. Does this 
prove anything? No. One example never proved anything of this 
kind. Moreover, the students making up the two classes are working 
under very different conditions. If it does not prove anything it at 
least makes me wonder, do we not see that all the facts are down in 
the book and do not most of the facts still stay in the book and never 
get into the heads where they belong? I believe that we adhere too 
closely to books. To be sure, the more a book is used the less work 
the student and teacher both do. But is that going to bring any more 
satisfactory results than the old translation system brought? I know 
of one large Spanish department which last year did not use a gram- 
mar in any of its first-year classes, unless you call an instructor a 
grammar. The results were excellent. 

This fact remains. Somewhere and somehow the gramatical 
staples must be acquired and I believe that in most first-year classes a 
well ordered compact grammar is a necessity. Let us return to the 
consideration of whether or not the grammar should be entirely in 
Spanish. I prefer one which has the grammar explained in English. 
| believe that we have gone to the extreme just as far in the direct 
method as we formerly did in using translation. In saying this I 
know that I differ with many of you but I have my reason for this 
preference. When difficult grammatical points come up, even a good 
student will spend much time in working over those grammatical 
terms which when acquired are of little value to him. If the difficul- 
ties are explained in English, much time is saved, time which can be 
spent to good advantage in putting into practice the forms under 
discussion. I agree with those who say, “I use Spanish in grammar 
work as far as it is advisable.” Thus very little time needs to be 
spent in talking English. 

I would be very much interested to hear a discussion on the 
advisability of having a reader first and of acquiring a vocabulary 
primarily or, on the other hand, of teaching from a grammar for 
some weeks before a reader is introduced. 

What are the grammatical points which are to be emphasized? 
I am just old-fashioned enough to think that a first-year student 
should be able to go through the synopsis of any verb which he has 
had and do it perfectly in a few seconds. But do I not prefer the 
method of putting the verb through the various forms in conjunc- 
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tion with a subject and object? But why does anyone need to choose 
between these two methods? Why not use both of them? When the 
majority of us were children we learned the multiplication table and 
those of us who did so still can multiply and divide without counting 
on our fingers. Now, the multiplication table has gone out of date, 
just as formal grammar has, and where do we find anything that 
takes its place in developing accuracy? The student comes from the 
grammar school without formal training—a lack which follows him 
all through high school and often through college. As I believe in 
formal verb work, so do I believe in some actual knowledge about 
the pronouns and, moreover, a knowledge of the pronouns them- 
selves. One prominent member of our association said to me, 
“Students come to us in the third year of college work and do 
not know their pronouns or their verbs.” Where is the fault? 
I say that it is in the first year of college work or in the first two 
years of high school. Why not systematize the work a little so that 
the student will be able to see some gain in rapidly learning all the 
forms? Verb forms, merely as such, were a great bug-bear to me in 
my early Spanish days. I learned them as separate tense units and 
not as having any definite relation to whole sets of forms. It seemed 
to me that the number of tenses was interminable. Not so with the 
synopsis system. We treat the forms as a dose of medicine to be 
swallowed as soon as possible in order to not taste the bitterness by 
slow taking. The same method applies to pronouns. 

Again, why is the subject matter in so many of our grammars 
arranged so disconnectedly ? Why are the pronouns put so far along 
in the book when in order of usage they are among the first things 
which the student needs to know? Is there anything about them 
which makes us want to put off giving the medicine until the illness 
develops ? Numbers are among the first things needed. Anyone who 
has traveled in a foreign country will testify to that and yet, where 
do we find numbers in our grammars? Generally beyond page one 
hundred. 

An ordinary class, meeting five times per week, will probably 
spend two or three of the recitations in reading and conversation. 
Fortunately, the supply of good texts, suitable for this work, fur- 
nishes us with material which is instructive and interesting at the 
same time. While I do not require the lesson text to be memorized, 
I practically do so, as each student must be able to tell the contents 
of the text in Spanish. On these days English is never used unless 
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some unusually hard construction develops. The students like to be 
paired off for conversation, Of course they must stick to the lesson. 
I mingle among them and as they are all talking aloud I can readily 
hear mistakes when they are made. The first time that I try this in 
any class, the class thinks that it is going to be a great joke and looks 
at me as if to say, “What is this that you are telling us to do? How 
can all of us talk aloud at the same time and not bother each other ?” 
3ut they soon find that they are so busy with their own affairs that 
they do not have time to be bothered. While the class may acquire 
much knowledge of Spanish in reading about the cat and the rat, it 
is much more interested in learning something practical as it goes. We 
are just starting, in our college, to require outside assignments in a 
certain little Spanish review for which the class has subscribed and 
I am anxious to see what results this work will produce. 

sut with the ability to pronounce and read, with a knowledge of 
the grammatical staples and the power to put this knowledge into 
practice in simple conversation and in written form, there is still 
something which we covet for our first-year work. We want this 
puchero to be above the ordinary, to be tasty, to have something 
superfine which we cannot place immediately nor are we ever sure 
in what it consists. However, we have some idea of how it is 
acquired. Recently 1 enjoyed a very fine dinner in a restaurant 
whose owner I know. Before leaving, I was asked if everything had 
been all right. I replied that everything was delicious and especially 
one dish which was the best of its kind I had ever tasted. Then he 
told me of the days that it took to make it and of the patience and 
care in doing so, whereas the ordinary kind took about twenty 
minutes and no particular care. But the result warranted the effort. 
That rare something in our puchero ‘is the atmosphere which we 
want in our classes. I shall never forget an excursion to the Hispanic 
Museum on which we were conducted by our professor, no other 
than Dr. Fitz-Gerald. What an inspiration that visit was to me. Old 
porcelains, carvings, paintings—all helped to form a background for 
my classwork, First-year students generally have as little knowl- 
edge of Spanish art and history as they have of the language itself. 
Picture post cards are inexpensive and helpful, especially when the 
instructor has seen the originals. A bit of explanation in simple 
Spanish clarifies the student’s concept. Simple Spanish would be well 
understood at the end of eight weeks in a college class. When there 
is a museum, a fine library collection or an old mission nearby, the 
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task is a moderate one, but for those who are away from all of these 
the instructor must contribute largely from his personal experience. 
Hlere in southern California the old missions furnish us with much 
inspiration. The mission of San Juan Capistrano has been the sub- 
ject of many visits by my classes. Once, while examining an old 
kitchen cupboard there, | found that the newspaper which was stuck 
inside of it and upside down, was printed in Mexico City during the 
French Revolution. The student group was very much interested in 
this as well as reading from Father Serra’s parchment record. The 
Mission Play is an unfailing source of help. 

Atmosphere is also gained through a well organized and live- 
wire club but not that at which English is spoken or that which spe- 
cializes in elaborate refreshments. Good Spanish music is a great aid. 
The words of the songs make splendid memory work and group 
singing in the club is most enjoyable. 

But with all of these things, have we a puchero? Are ingredients 
all that are necessary? So far as I can see we have nothing but a 
cold mixture which is not even a gazpacho. No fire has been placed 
under the kettle. Fire. What is fire? We can at least see its results. 
Sometimes it is the means of great destruction. Occasionally we see 
the very spectacular sight of an oil well on fire. That certainly is not 
the kind of fire that we want. No, fire in itself is not sufficient but 
fire directed to some good purpose. My purpose is not to turn great 
heat on our puchero so that it will be scorched and of no use to any- 
one, but rather to supply an even blaze under this kettle so that the 
ingredients will slowly and steadily but surely be unified into a 
palatable and healthy whole. 

As teachers of Spanish we cannot evade being this fire. Whether 
we are the right sort or not is largely within our making. Are we 
unsteady gas fires, often with too much air in the pipes to make an 
even blaze and do we sputter a great deal at every opportunity? Are 
we fires made of damp wood, having as an excuse that our material 
is sO poor that we cannot get results? Are we electrical fires which 
go out of commission when we are most needed? Or perhaps we are 
gasoline fires and explode and injure permanently those around us. 

Coéperation. That must be the secret of our success. I like to 
think of a class as a team. In this day of prominence of athletics, 
every student constantly hears the fact that a team cannot win with- 
out the codperation of all concerned, of the team as a body working 
with the coach. When I can show vou a class where the students and 
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instructor play a 50-50 game I can show you a good wide-awake 
class, for it will be a partnership in which every member is interested. 
Our interest lies where our investment is. 

The American Association of Teachers of Spanish is doing every- 
thing in its power to keep the fires burning evenly and brightly. Any 
number of articles have been published in Hispania which are of 
invaluable aid to teachers of beginning Spanish, not to say anything 
of the broad variety of other lines covered. Are not we, teachers of 
first-year students, largely responsible for what those students will 
know at the end of their course? I believe that we are. Let us keep 
our standards high. 

Then, if we wish to have healthy specimens of Spanish students 
as products of our departments, we must be very careful of the diet 
which we offer in our first-year work. Not only must we turn our 
attention to the ingredients of the puchero but we ourselves must be 
steady, good fires kept bright by plenty of fresh fuel. May our 
puchero improve with each year and may each of us, when next year 
comes, find that our fire is a better one than it is now. 


May VERTREES 


WHITTIER COLLEGE, 
W HITTIER, CALIF. 
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éES POSIBLE PENSAR EN UNA LENGUA 
EXTRANJERA? 


(A Paper Read at the Sixth Annual Meeting of The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Los Angeles, Calif., December 22, 1922.) 

El tema que voy a tratar no considero de vital importancia y lo 
presento mas bien por via de entretenimiento. Espero, sin embargo, 
que no carezca de interés y quizas incite discusion. 

En el monografo publicado por el Departamento de Indagacion 
de las escuelas superiores de esta ciudad sobre lenguas modernas, en 
una lista de sefialados puntos en perspectiva que deberan destacarse 
como metas deseables en las experiencias de los alumnos, se encuentra 
la declaracion siguiente: 


He will learn to think in terms of foreign language by 
means of its constant use in the classroom, English being dis- 
- pensed with as far as possible. 


Si esto fuera posible, debiera emplearse cierto método de ensefanza 
que en caso contrario saldria contraproducente. Os habréis fijado en 
que el tema se presenta en forma de pregunta, indicando que cabe 
lugar para una diferencia de opinion. He optado por abogar a favor 
de la negativa y voy a presentar mis argumentos lo mejor que pueda, 
sintiendo a la vez que la discusion vaya a quedar asi trunca a no ser 
que alguno de vosotros salte a la palestra en defensa de la afirmativa. 

Primeramente deseo eliminar de la discusién dos o tres puntos que 
no son del caso. Admito desde luego que hay personas bilingties que 
se trasladan inconcientemente de un idioma a otro al hablar y sin 
mayor esfuerzo mental en un caso que en el otro y sin confundir 
los usos correctos de los dos idiomas. 

Reconozco también que es posible para una persona que haya 
vivido muchos afios en el extranjero donde no haya oido la lengua 
materna llegar a expresarse inconcientemente en el idioma de la 
patria adoptiva, aunque sea con mil disparates gramaticales y con 
una pronunciacion horrible. 

Mi contencion es ésta, que es imposible para una persona que ha 
aprendido o que esta aprendiendo a hablar francés o espafiol llegar a 
expresarse con naturalidad en ese idioma porque no puede decir 
mucho sin pensar, sin raciocinar, y no puede pensar sin valerse de 
algun lenguaje con que dar forma a lo que la mente esta forjando, 
y esto no lo puede ser en mas de un idioma. Lo que sucede en efecto, 
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al hablar en un idioma que no es el nuestro, es una traducién mas 0 
menos rapida de lo que esta forjando el cerebro que afecta material- 
mente la gracia y la fluidez de nuestras oraciones. Si esto es la 
verdad en el caso de los que somos maestros de la lengua, es un error 
pedagégico esperar que nuestros discipulos vayan a adquirir la 
costumbre de pensar en idioma extranjero. 

Vamos a entrar en algunas averiguaciones sencillas para venir a 
un desenlace del argumento. Lo que acabo de decir no obsta en 
contra de la adquisicién de un vocabulario extenso que es posible 
retener en la mera punta de la lengua. Las palabras son retratos 
mentales de los objetos que Ilegamos a conocer por medio del uso de 
los sentidos o de conceptos que formamos como resultado de obser- 
vaciones y comparaciones. Es posible tener mas de un retrato del 
mismo objeto. Al coger una rebanada de pan, la mente puede recordar 
y la lengua pronunciar con la misma facilidad, brot, bread, panis, 
artos, pain, y pan. Al ver pasar un caballo, comprendo que el 
animal puede ser designado igualmente bien por las palabras, pferd, 
cheval, equus y hippos, pero eso no es pensar en griego, latin, aleman, 
francés o espanol. No es mas que el ejercicio mecanico de la 
memoria como el uso de la tabla de multiplicar. En el caso de las 
personas bilingiies, el uso de una voz mas bien que otra es 
automatico, mientras que con otras personas es forzado porque el 
vocablo que corresponde a la lengua materna se presenta automatica- 
mente primero y es necesario desecharlo antes de escoger el otro. 
Si no me creéis, decidme ahora en francés, o en aleman, o en griego, 
o en latin o en espafiol esta frase no tan usual pero bastante conocida : 
“There will be a hot time in the old town tonight ;” o esta otra “A 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump ;” o esta, “As full of wit as an 
egg is of meat.” ; Por qué tartamudais en decirmelas ? 

No niego que es posible llevar muy adelante el aprendizaje 
mecanico de palabras, modismos y aun de otras expresiones cortas de 
uso diario, y casi persuadirnos de que estamos pensando en francés 
o en espanol. Es posible aprender a decir “Favor de pasar el pan” 
con la misma naturalidad con que se dice “Please pass the bread.” 
Para mi es igual decir “Tengo sed” como el decir “I am thirsty,” pero 
si por casualidad descubro que tengo sed, me consta que es una sed 
sajona y no latina. En verdad, nunca tengo sed en espafiol. 

Como el resultado de muchas observaciones y sobre todo, de una 
analisis psicologica de mi propia experiencia, he llegado a esta 
conclusién: que el poseer un vocabulario extranjero es una cosa y el 
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raciocinar en un idioma ajeno es otra muy distinta. En cuanto la 
mente trata de relacionar conceptos coordinados para crear un juicio, 
estos quedan confusos y vagos si no se visten luego de nombres propios 
para designarlos. Los conceptos se presentan ante la conciencia sin 
orden y muchas veces en tropel, y la mente lucha para colocarlos en 
orden llogico para hacer inteligible la idea y capaz de ser retenida en 
la mente en forma clara y precisa. Todo esto implica lenguaje, el uso 
de términos propios en orden gramatical que sacan orden de la 
confusion. 

Ahora bien. El ropaje de que se vestiran los pensamientos 
depende enteramente de la costumbre de pensar que rige en el cerebre 
a fuerza de mucho uso, y resulta una oracion en inglés 0 en espafiol 
segtin seamos oriundos de pais de habla inglesa o de habla espafiola. 
En segundo lugar, como la indole de cada idioma es tan distinta y 
variada, y como la mente funciona inconcientemente en cuanto a la 
forma de los pensamientos, la construccion gramatical, los modismos 
y el vocabulario siguen la indole de la lengua mas usada y conocida 
y no nos damos cuenta de que estamos pensando en la lengua materna 
hasta que tratamos de dar expresion a lo que hemos ideado a fin de 
que llegue a oidos ajenos. 

Permitidme repetir. No nos es posible pensar en un idioma 
extranjero porque los conceptos no existen en el cerebro en un estado 
fluido e informe, sino que, durante el mismo proceso de raciocinar, 
caen forzosamente en el molde de la lengua materna aun antes de 
que el pensamiento se haya formado, y al fin, cuando éste se presenta 
ante la conciencia intima, cabal y completamente ideado, es inglés, o 
es espanol, pero no es las dos cosas, y nos queda en seguida la tarea 
de coger la idea de nuevo y verterla en otro molde si ha de llegar en 
forma inteligible a oidos extranjeros, valiéndonos de los cambios 
imprescindibles que la gramatica y el vocabulario demanden. 

Ahora el proceso no es diferente, aunque doblemente dificil, si 
estamos discurriendo y al mismo tiempo hablando en una lengua que 
no es la nuestra, tratando de desarrollar conceptos para formar ideas 
propias que al mismo tiempo sean inteligibles en otro idioma. Toda 
idea se circunscribe y se distingue por medio de las palabras con que 
se viste y ahora la mente es asaltada por una turba de palabras, unas 
en inglés y otras en espafiol, y solo es por medio de la eleccion de 
algunas y el rechazamiento de otras que se va a desarrollar el pen- 
samiento en la forma en que lo queremos expresar. Aqui es donde nos 
engafiamos creyendo que estamos pensando en espanol cuando en 
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verdad estamos simplemente traduciendo porque el vocabulario 
espanol nos es tan conocido y porque nos ocupamos de conceptos muy 
familiares, 0 porque estamos hablando sin pensar. En el momento en 
que comenzamos a luchar con la vaguedad de los conceptos para 
ponerlos en orden a fin de darles coordinacién racional, descubrimos 
que hemos sido obligados a valernos de la lengua materna para dar 
sintesis a la idea y en efecto hemos pensado en un idioma y hablado 
en otro. 

La diferencia, pues, en el hablar de los que no somos bilingties 
y que hacemos uso de dos idiomas depende de nuestro conocimiento 
dei vocabulario y de la gramatica. Si conocéis bien la gramatica y no 
tenéis vocabulario, os quedais mudos, y si tenéis buen vocabulario y 
no sabéis la gramatica, hablais mamarrachadas. 

Qué tiene que ver todo esto con nosotros que somos maestros 
de espahiol? Sdlo esto, que no es bueno engafiarnos ni engafiar a 
nuestros discipulos “There is no royal road to learning,” y tampoco 
hay camino real que conduzca al conocimiento del castellano. Para 
hablar inteligentemente, es necesario obedecer las reglas de la 
gramatica. El principal defecto del Método Directo (como lo indica 
muy bien la sefiorita Donaldson en su articulo publicado en el ultimo 
numero de HISPANIA) es que pone el énfasis en el hablar y no en la 
construccion gramatical, resultando el habito nocivo de usar 
construcciones mal formadas y barbaridades de concordancia que son 
dificiles de desarraigar después. 

Claro esta que es nuestro deber ensefar el idioma a fin de que 
nuestros discipulos lo hablen bien y con un grado de naturalidad, pero 
es necesario que sepan construir el molde antes de que puedan verter 
en él el pensamiento. Yo siempre digo a mis alumnos que es posible 
hablar espaol con facilidad y aun con algo de gracia, pero que la 
perfeccion no esta ni estara nunca a nuestro alcance ; que es indispen- 
sable adquirir una buena pronunciacién y que es una barbaridad 
tener un acento aleman o yanqui, mas no hay motivo para creer que 
vamos a sentar plaza de catedraticos espafioles mientras conservemos 
el habito innato de pensar segun la indole de la lengua materna. 


C. Scott WILLIAMS 


Ho.tiywoop HicH ScHooi 





TEACHING NEW TEACHERS TO TEACH 


To teach, or to instruct, according to mighty Webster, is to im- 
part knowledge or information to, especially methodically. From 
this definition it would seem that there exist two prime requisites for 
teachers: first, knowledge to impart, and, second, a‘ method of im- 
parting that knowledge. A few years ago when our universities 
began to develop departments of education and pedagogy many of us 
questioned the value of such courses as an aid to teachers of subjects 
other than education itself. What frequently happened was that a 
student preparing to enter the teaching profession was graduated 
from college with a satisfactory knowledge of the history and theory 
of education, but with an insufficient knowledge of the subject he 
was subsequently called upon to teach, especially since the teacher 
fresh from college does not always find it possible to teach his major 
subject. Against his will perhaps, he found himself obliged to handle 
a subject he would have preferred to leave in the hands of others 
better qualified. He kept a lesson ahead of the class and made the 
best of it. All this is history, but history, true to form, is repeating 
itself. 

The struggle to keep ahead of the class in modern foreign 
language teaching renders it well nigh impossible either to impart 
knowledge correctly and well or to organize the class work in a 
methodical manner. Fortunately the tyro in teaching soon learns a 
great deal about his subject, for nothing is truer than the axiom 
which informs us that the best way to learn is to teach. 

Teachers are needed annually by the score, by hundreds, in our 
city and township high schools. There are, broadly speaking, three 
types of inexperienced language teachers who obtain positions in 
these schools each year: (1) those who have returned from a more 
or less extended stay (for business or other reasons) in a Spanish- 
speaking country; (2) those college and normal school graduates who 
have specialized in one or two subjects and are fortunate enough to 
secure positions teaching those subjects; and (3) those who, for 
various reasons, are called upon to teach subjects about which they 
have a very limited knowledge. The teacher of the first type has a 
distinct advantage over all the others, for his linguistic problems 
are reduced to a minimum. The teacher of the second type is prob- 
ably as well equipped as any graduate fresh from college can be for 
handling classes in secondary schools, although he has doubtless had 
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no definite orientation in the methods and problems of teaching the 
specific subject. The teacher of the third type has the greatest 
obstacles to overcome. He is far from sure-footed and will stumble 
at every step. Only his own ingenuity and perseverance can save him 
from falling down completely. Those of us who, as university pro- 
fessors, have talked with confiding seniors who have accepted teach- 
ing positions in Spanish know of the trepidation with which they 
face their new work, the fear of possessing insufficient linguistic 
knowledge, the uncertainty of which text-books to choose, what ma- 
terial to emphasize, and the like. If the young teacher accepts no 
counsel and is allowed complete freedom at the school to which he 
goes he is prone to use the grammar and text-books which he him- 
self studied in course at college. He is familiar with them and hesi- 
tates to use books whose contents are strange to him. In fact, he is 
frequently ignorant of the existence of proper books from which to 
make a selection. Obviously the situation is different in institutions 
where the course of language study is carefully mapped out and the 
work is supervised, but this concerns the inexperienced teacher little, 
for he is usually required to gain his experience elsewhere. 
Cannot the inexperienced teacher learn something definite about 
his work and the method of handling it before the first school term 
begins? I believe that he can. Most graduates who enter the teach- 
ing profession take with them a knowledge of the broad, general 
principles of education and pedagogy, but this is not a satisfactory 
equipment for the handling of a definite subject. If one wishes to 
teach Spanish one needs obviously some knowledge of Spanish, and 
in addition as much specific knowledge as possible concerning meth- 
ods of teaching Spanish. The senior at college is far removed from 
the days of his elementary class work. Moreover, he has probably 
forgotten the methods employed by his high school language teachers, 
or he may always have considered them from the standpoint of the 
pupil rather than from that of the teacher. Obviously the university 
or college cannot during the regular school year adequately prepare 
a student to teach Spanish if the student himself does not know that 
he is to teach Spanish until after he has signed a contract late in his 
senior year. If, then, his college curriculum has contained no courses 
which offered pertinent help in the conducting of classes of the type 
which he has engaged himself to teach, there exists a possible path 
for him to pursue with profit if he would learn something about the 
problems which he will have to face. Certain of our universities offer 
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summer instruction intended primarily for teachers or for those who 
would be teachers. The teacher of Spanish should enroll at an insti- 
tution which offers instruction in methods of teaching Spanish. A 
course of this nature, if properly conducted, offers to the beginning 
teacher profitable suggestions, such as, the choice of text-books and 
grammars, the value and proper use of phonetics, the amount and 
kind of material to use in the classroom, where to go for necessary 
information, what books to include in his own or the school library, 
the value of publications devoted to the teaching of Spanish and other 
modern languages, in short, it serves as the open sesame to the teach- 
ing of Spanish in secondary schools. 

Many summer schools in our colleges and universities are pre- 
pared thus to help the young teacher. Many more, unfortunately, 
are not, at least not at present. The writer feels that no greater 
service could be rendered by our state universities (the great feeders 
for the teaching profession within the various states) than to provide 
suitable instruction of a helpful and guiding nature at a time when 
teachers can take advantage of it. School boards in many places even 
now insist on the satisfactory completion periodically of a certain 
amount of work at an accredited institution of learning if the teachers 
expect to enjoy a progressive salary advance. As a solution of the 
difficulties which confront school principals and superintendents when 
selecting new teachers, and of the difficulties which likewise confront 
the inexperienced teacher when accepting a position, there seems 
nothing quite as promising as that offered in a special course in a 
summer session which deals with the problems and methods of teach- 
ing specific subjects, which work should be supplemented by additional 
courses in the chosen field of endeavor. If positions offered new 
teachers were contingent upon attendance at such courses the writer 
feels convinced that the way will have been made easier for both 
teacher and student. 

Critics are prone to be destructive. It is an easy matter to find 
fault with existing conditions, while it is difficult to offer practical 
suggestions which meet with the approval of the majority. What 
is here offered is intended as a helpful suggestion. May it be received 
in the spirit in which it is given. 

GeEoRGE I. DALE 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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ACERCA DE LAS FUENTES POPULARES DE 
“EL CONDENADO POR DESCONFIADO” 


En los Estudios Literarios, publico Don Ramon Menéndez Pidal 
un trabajo acerca de “El Condenado por Desconfiado” de Tirso de 
Molina. Ademas de las fuentes literarias que encuentra en 
ejemplarios latinos, y en relatos de tradicion oriental — ya se percata 
el insigne maestro, de que pudo Tellez haber tomado su inspiracion 
de cuentos populares. Trata de descubrir estos en el folklore penin- 
sular y concretando, cree ver en “El Condenado por Desconfiado,” 
dos leyendas entretegidas: Una es la del pecador que se salva por 
gracia del cielo, que es la conseja de un carnicero 6 pecador, que en 
medio de sus muchos errores, persiste en hacer el bien a su padre 6 al 
asesino de su padre y por este bien, el cielo hace todo lo posible para 
salvarle y lo salva. La otra es la leyenda del ermitaiio que apostata al 
ver salvarse a un ladron de la cual Don Ramon Menéndez Pidal, a las 
horas que publica sus Estudios Literarios ( Madrid, 1920) declara no 
haber encontrado rastro todavia en ninguna de las ramificaciones de 
nuestro folklore peninsular. Lo notable es, que dice haber pedido 
ayuda para este asunto a Don Rosendo Serra y Pagés, bien enterado 
del folklore catalan y este no puede darle mas datos que el que ya 
conoce Don Ramon, de un cuento catalan publicado en 1869, y que 
pertenece evidentemente al primer grupo de leyendas, esto es, al ciclo 
del pecador que se salva por un bien que ha hecho, como es el caso de 
Enrico en “El Condenado por Desconfiado.” Pero de la segunda 
leyenda, del ermitano que apostata al ver salvarse a un ladrén ni Don 
Ramon, ni Serra y Pagés parecen conocer ninguna tradicion oral. 

En una de las efimeras revistas que se editan continuamente en 
Barcelona, llamada Empori, publiqué en 1907 varios cuentos popu- 
lares, firmandolos con el nombre de La Sefiora Pepa, porque no me 
parecié que fuera del caso poner mi nombre debajo unos textos que 
no habia hecho mas que copiar, tal como me los contaban las gentes. 
En particular, la mayor parte de estas rondallas me fueron dichas 
por una vieja campesina llamada la sehora Pepa, propietaria de la 
grande hacienda de La Figuera de la Mora en las montafias del 
Montseny, en Catalufia. La sefora Pepa, que asi es conocida por 
todos los amantes del folklore catalan (no fui yo solo a aprovecharme 
de sus recuerdos) no sabia leer ni escribir, pero poseia un tesoro de 
cantos y tradiciones conservados de memoria que parecia inagotable. 
Uno de estos cuentos de la setora Pepa, que publiqué en catalan, tal 
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como me lo explicé ella, tiene una infiltracion evidente del ermitaio 
que se pterde al ver salvarse un ladrén y como el Empori es una 
publicacion casi imposible de encontrar fuera de Barcelona, ya varias 
veces me propuse senalar la existencia de este cuento a los estudiosos. 
El cuento, poco mas 6 menos como lo publiqué y como lo recuerdo 
todavia, es del tenor siguiente: 


LA FE DEL BAUTISMO AL INFIERNO 


Erase que se era, un padre que tenia muchos hijos, creo que trece 
hijos y he aqui que aun otro dia le naciéd otro hijo, que no lo habia 
pedido a Dios y casi desesperado dijo: — Este debe ser un hijo del 
diablo; ya podria llevarselo pues que es hijo suyo. 

El diablo, que siempre escucha estas cosas, no dijo nada por el 
momento, pero cuando volvian de bautizar al chico, se fijo6 donde el 
padre ponia la fé del bautismo y por la noche abrio el cajon donde 
estaba este papel y se lo Ilevé al infierno. He aqui que un dia, 
arreglando el padre sus papeles, encontr6 a faltar la fé del bautismo 
del pequefiin y enseguida recordé la maldicion que se le habia 
escapado y comprendié que el diablo habia hecho una de las suyas 
y se habia llevado al infierno el certificado de bautismo del chiquillo, 
para estar bien seguro de su presa. 

FE] padre quedo aterrado del mal que habia hecho, al ofrecer al 
diablo aquella criatura 





y tan triste y enfermo se puso de la pena, 
que tuvo que contarselo a la madre, la cual qued6 también horrori- 
zada. El nifio crecia hermoso y bueno; tan dulce, tan quieto, tan 
amante de sus padres, que éstos no podian mirarle sin que se les 
escaparan las lagrimas, pensando en el fin que le esperaba. Tanto 
lloraron y penaron, que al fin el nifio, que se iba haciendo grandecito, 
comenzé a preocuparse de verlos ponerse tristes, asi que él se 
acercaba. Y un dia les pregunt6o que habia él hecho para causarles 
tanta pena. 

Sus padres se resistieron por muchos dias y aun afios a explicarle 
su desgracia, pero tanto y tanto les suplicd, que al fin no tuvieron mas 
remedio que communicarle lo que habia ocurrido.— Tu padre, le 
dijeron, en un momento de exasperacion cuando nacistes, pidid al 
diablo que te llevara y el maldito Satanas para tenerte bien seguro, 
robo tu fé del bautismo y de seguro que te la guarda en el infierno 
para reclamarte cuando mueras. 

—Y esto os desespera ? — dijo el chico, — zy por esto llorais de 
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noche y dia desventurados? Tranquilizaos que no hay para tanto, yo 
iré al infierno a buscar este papel si es necesario. . . . 

Y pidio a su madre que le hiciera un zurroncito donde poner sus 
vituallas para el camino, porque queria ir primero a ir a Roma a 
contar su caso al Santo Padre y ver lo que éste le decia. La madre 
se desesperaba con la idea de verle partir tan pequefiito todavia, para 
un tan largo viaje, pero tanto insistid e insistid el chico que al fin le 
hizo el zurroncito, lo Ileno bien de cosas buenas de comer y lo 
despidid con lagrimas en los ojos. 

El chico preguntando, preguntando lleg6 a Roma y enseguida 
pidio para ver al Santo Padre. Le costo mucho de entrar a ver a Su 
Santidad, pero tanto y tanto suplico a los que estaban a la puerta que 
al fin lo dejaron entrar. El Papa le mir6 muy carifiosamente y le 
pregunto lo que le traia a Roma desde tan lejos. El chico le explicé 
su historia, de como tenia su fé del bautismo al infierno, y el Santo 
Padre se quedo pensando sin saber atinar lo que convenia hacer. 
Finalmente pidid que vinieran los cardenales y doctores de la iglesia 
y a todos los reunidos les explicd el caso, pidiéndoles consejo y 
solucién. Los cardenales todos, discutieron el asunto, leyeron todos 
los libros de la iglesia de Roma y no encontraron nada parecido al 
caso del chiquillo. ;Ellos no podian ayudarle! Y asi se lo dijo el 
Papa, recomendandole no mas, que fuera a ver a un _ santo 
ermitafo, el mas santo del mundo, que estaba en una cueva haciendo 
penitencia por aos y afios en lo alto de una montafia. — El, con su 
virtud podra mas que nosotros, —le dijo el Papa;— vé, no tengas 
miedo, di que yo te envio, para ayudarte. . . 

— Que he de tener miedo, — dijo el muchacho, y comenzo otra 
vez a andar y andar hasta que llego a la cueva del santo hermitafio. 

Este, estaba haciendo oracidn cuando llego el nifio y ni se did 
cuenta de que el muchacho estaba esperando. Con los brazos en lo 
alto, mirando al cielo, no veia nada, ni sentia nada. El nifio se quedo 
muy sorprendido, viendo bajar un angel, que traia el manna para 
el hermitafio . . . este comid, en éxtasis, y después como el chiquillo 
hizo ruido para despertarle, se volvid y le pregunt6 que era lo que le 
traia alli. El chico explicd sus desdichas y como el Santo Padre le 
habia recomendado le rogé que le dijera el modo de rescatar su fé 
del bautismo del diablo. 

El hermitafio cuando oyoé hablar del diablo se escandalizo y le 
dijo al chico, que el no tenia arte ni parte con el diablo, que lo mejor 
que podia hacer, era irse a encontrar un gran ladrén que robaba y 
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mataba a todos los que pasaban por el camino, al pie de la montafia, — 
aquel ciertamente tendria tratos con el diablo y le explicaria la manera 
de conseguir lo que deseaba. 

El chico se despidid del hermitafo, y bajé la montafa y encontrd 
al ladron tal como él le habia dicho. — ;Qué te trae aqui, tan pe- 
quenito? Tu no eres bocado para nosotros. El nifo explicé al gran 
ladron su historia y todos sus pasos para conseguir otra vez el papel 
del bautismo. . . . El ladron oyd, sonriendo, la explicacion y dijo al 
nino : —; Todos estos seforones no han podido ayudarte para nada! 
Ven, ven, que Ilamaremos al diablo y le pediremos que te devuelva 
este papel y veras como lo hace, al fin y al cabo no es tan mala persona 
como dicen. 

El chico se espanto algo al oir de ver al diablo en persona, pero 
estaba tan determinado que siguid y fueron con el ladron a una cueva 
que habia en un barranco de la montafia. Alli el ladr6n empezo a 
blasfemar y decir unas blasfemias tan fuertes, que empezo a salir 
humo de azufre y al fin aparecio el mismisimo diablo, rojo, con 
cuernos y todo, vestido en traje de infierno. 

El ladron le explic6é lo que hacia al caso, pidiéndole de condes- 
cender por esta vez y devolverle al muchacho su papel del bautismo, 
—al fin y al cabo no valia la pena de disgustar a un pequeno, tan 
pequenio como aquel, y disgustar a tanta gente gorda, como el Papa 
y el hermitafio y los cardenales. El Diablo se convenicdé, y a regafia- 
dientes dijo que devolveria el papel al chico, si éste bajaba al infierno 
a buscarselo, que el no tenia tiempo que perder en ir y venir por una 
cosa asi. 

Puede ser se esperaba que el muchacho se espantaria en seguirle, 
pero, no, el pequefio tomoé su zurroncito y se fué cueva adentro con 
el diablo. Bajaron muchos y muchos escalones. ; El Diablo sabe 
cuantos! finalmente Ilegaron al infierno y alli vid el nifo muchas 
camaras ricamente puestas y en una habia varias camas, magnificas ; 
sobretodo la del centro tenia una cubierta de damasco preciosa. 

— Vés esta cama tan bonita? — dijo el diablo, — Pues es para tu 
amigo el gran ladron. Estara bien aqui, ;no es verdad? 

El chico la encontré tan hermosa, que no pudo menos de tocarla 
pasando y observO que quemaba, le qued6 una marca en los dedos, 
sdlo de ponerlos asi por encima. No dijo nada y fueron andando, 
hasta que Ilegaron al cuarto de los armarios, donde el diablo guardaba 
sus papeles. ; Cuantos y cuantos tenia en los cajones, de gentes que 
no debian saberlo, que tenian alli sus encomiendas y titulos! 
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Buscé en una gran comoda y de alli tiré su papel para darlo al 
chico, que se despidid.muy contento metiéndoselo en el zurroncito y 
empezando su regreso. Cuando llego arriba fué a encontrar al ladron 
para darle las gracias y le explicd su aventura, diciéndole tambien: 
— Por cierto que el sefor diablo tiene una muy buena cama ya 
preparada para ti. ; Que bonita es! No mas que quema rabiosamente, 
mira que sefial me ha hecho en los dedos sdélo con tocarla. . 

— :Qué dices? —exclamo el ladron.—;Que el diablo ya me 
tiene la cama preparada? ; Tan seguro se cree de mi! Canalla, pues, 
voy a confesarme al momento y hacer penitencia de mis pecados. 

Y fue a una capilla que estaba alli cerca y se confesd y cuando 
salia, unos soldados que andaban buscandole, le vieron pasar despre- 
venido y le tumbaron de un tiro y asi el ladron que estaba todavia 
sin pecados nuevos, se fue derechamente a los cielos, donde se 
hicieron unas grandes fiestas porque se habia arrepentido y salvado 
un tan gran pecador. 

Mientras tanto el hermitaho aquel dia, estaba en su cueva, como 
cada dia haciendo oracion, esperando al angel que le bajaba el manna, 
y éste, tardaba tanto en llegar, que el hermitafio ya desconfiaba, pero 
al fin lego volando sudado de tan deprisa que habia ido y pidio al her- 
mitaho que le excusara. — Figurate, —le dijo, — que se ha salvado 
aquel gran ladron y asesino, que mataba y robaba, abajo en el camino. 
Hoy ha llegado, derechito al cielo, sin perder ni un dia en el pur- 
gatorio. Los soldados le mataron en el momento que venia de 
confesarse en la iglesia. . 

—j; Ah, si! — dijo el hermitafo. —i Por un ladron empedernido 
me habéis tenido tanto tiempo esperando! ...jEsto es un des- 
potismo. . . . Voy a darme a la mala vida y asi haréis fiesta también 
para mi cuando yo muera. Y se pusoa robar y matar. ; Y sabeis donde 
fue a parar? Pues a la cama que el diablo tenia preparada para el 
ladron, porque no tuvo tiempo de confesarse a la hora de morir. 

Y mientras tanto el nifo se volvid a su casa con su papel, y su 
padre y madre y los demas hermanos, todos fueron muy felices 
hasta morir. 


. . . . . 


Creo que no hay gran cosa que afiadir a este cuento, esperando 
que se encuentre todavia otra version mas precisa aun del ermitaio 
que se condena y acaso superpuesta ya a la del /adrén que se salva 
por un bien que ha hecho cuando pecaba. Pero releyendo “El Con- 
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denado por Desconfiado,” nos ha parecido interesante el verso de 
Enrico: 

Pues haz cuenta que César va contigo ... para animar a su 
criado, recordandole en un momento dificil la proverbial buena suerte 
de César. Esta alusion debia ser entendida del publico. La fama de 
la buena fortuna de César era por lo menos familiar entre los con- 
quistadores de América en el siglo XVI. La cita Vargas Machuca 
en la Milicia Indiana. Es curiosa en pleno siglo XVII todavia la 
alusion a la sabiduria de Ovidio. 

Y pues decis que de Ovidio 
escedo a la antigua fama. 
J. PryoAn 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Los ANGELES 




















BRIEF ARTICLES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FRENCH AND SPANISH SCHOOLS OF MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
SUMMER oF 1923 


The Fifteenth Summer Session of Middlebury College will include the 
five schools of French, Spanish, English, Chemistry, and Music, and two 
foreign sections, a School of French in Paris and a School of Spanish in 
Granada. The French and Spanish Schools will open June 29 and continue 
until August 16, 1923. August 13-15 will be taken in both schools for the 
final examinations. Classes will be conducted as heretofore five days in the 
week. No beginners’ courses are offered in these schools. 

Attendance is limited to approximately 100 students in the Spanish School 
and 175 in the French School. 

The French and Spanish Houses of residence will open to receive students 
on Friday, June 29, and lunch will be served upon the arrival of the midday 
trains. Both houses will close after breakfast, Friday, August 17. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF COURSES. THE SPANISH SCHOOL 
ADVANCED COURSES 

1. Synthetical Spanish Phonetics. 2. Technique of the Reform Method. 
(As applied to the teaching of Spanish.) 3. Historical and Comparative 
Spanish Grammar. 4. The Mystic Literature. 5. Spanish Realia. 6. Spanish- 
American Realia. 7. The Realist Novel of the 20th Century. 8. The Leading 
Contemporary Playwrights. 

INTERMEDIATE COURSES 

9. Elements of Spanish Phonetics. 10. Spanish Grammar. 11. Conver- 
sation and Composition. 12. General History of Spanish Literature. 13. 
Spanish Music. 14. Spanish Folklore and Legend. 


LecTuRE COURSES 


15. Spanish Tour, illustrated. 16. Spanish Art, illustrated. 17. Literary 
Topics. 18. Spanish-American Topics. 

Note: The advanced and intermediate conversational courses and the intermediate 
grammar courses are divided into small sections. 


Correspondence regarding courses should be addressed to the Dean of the Spanish 
School, Professor J. Moreno-Lacalle, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL 
INTERMEDIATE COURSES 


1. Grammar A.—General review course for those who understand French 
with difficulty. 2. Grammar B.—More advanced course for those who wish 
to review grammatical difficulties. 3. Composition A.—Rather elementary 
course, but presupposing at least two years of French. 4. Composition B.— 
Continuation of Coure A. 5. Composition C.—Cours de Style. Original com- 
positions, etc. 6. Phonetics A—Introductory course. Should be taken by all 
students who have no knowledge of phonetics. 7. Dictaton A.—For students 
who have difficulty in understanding spoken French. 8. Dictation B—More 
advanced course for those who understand French more or less easily. 9. 
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Vocabulary A.—An elementary course in vocabulary forming. For those 
deficient in vocabulary. 10. Vocabulary B.—More advanced course (pre- 
supposes course A or equivalent). 11. Vocabulary C_—Advanced course (pre- 
supposes course B or equivalent). 12. Diction A.—Course in reading aloud. 
Students should have a fairly good knowledge of French sounds. 
ADVANCED COURSES 

13. Phonetics B.—Theoretical course of French pronunciation. 14. 
Methods C.—Theory and practice of the teaching of the French language. 
15. Practice Course C.—Based on the above Course in Methods. 16. Literature 
IV.—Literature of France since 1900. 17. History of France C—Con- 
temporaneous period. 18. Geography of France C.—A study of France and 
her Colonies. 19. Synonyms C.—A critical study of words and_ phrases. 
20. Educational Systems C.—Study of French schools and programs. 


SCHOOLS IN FRANCE AND SPAIN 


A Section of the French School will be conducted in France and a section 
of the Spanish School in Spain in the summer of 1923. The French School 
will be located in Paris and the Spanish School in Granada. The courses of 
study will be carefully planned to meet the needs of American teachers. 
Twenty days of resident study will be provided in each school and this will 
be supplemented by many visits to points of interest. The European schools 
will be conducted on the plan of the French and Spanish Schools at Middle- 
bury and will be officered and taught by persons familiar with the purpose 
and methods of the Middlebury Schools. 

The school in Paris will open July 16 and will end with examinations on 
the 13th and 14th of August. From August 15 to August 29 this school will 
be conducted through provincial France, Normandy and Brittany. The School 
at Granada will open July 16 and end with examinations August 13 and 14. 
From August 15 to August 29 the school will be conducted to points of 
interest in Spain. 


COLLEGE OF THE PYRENEES 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1923 
LocATION 


The second season of the College of the Pyrenees will be held as formerly 
at Barcelona, Spain. The same buildings will be used as in 1922—those be- 
longing to the Colegio Internacional, an American school for girls. 

Sarria is a most interesting suburb high above the city of Barcelona. It 
has plenty of good air, charming views of the city and the Mediterranean, 
and from it there are walks over the hills and through the pine groves in many 
directions. The buildings of the Colegio Internacional, which provide ample 
accommodations in high class rooms and dormitories, are fitted with all the 
necessary equipment for instruction, and proved to be very comfortable in 
summer. The cuisine under the management of the regular college staff will 
be ample and acceptable. The college has a library in English and Spanish 
of over 5,000 volumes. 
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The school is assured also of the cordial codperation of the University of 
Barcelona, both in its official capacity and in the person of various professors 
who will again become members of our faculty. 

Tue Facutty 

Dean of the College: Sefiorita Carolina Marcial Dorado, Barnard College. 

Seforita Marcial is a native of Spain and member of a family that has 
always taken a prominent part in Spanish political and cultural life. Last year 
through her personal connections she was able to secure many unusual cour- 
tesies for our college, and through her unusual tact and resourcefulness cre- 
ated for the school an atmosphere of good-fellowship and industry, which was 
one of its distinguishing characteristics. 

Other members of the faculty, both American and Spanish, will be added 
as rapidly as arrangements can be made and announcement will be made from 
time to time. 

Courses 

The courses will be substantially the same as last year. They will be of 
collegiate grade, but not of graduate grade. All work will be carried on in 
the Spanish language except in the case of very elementary students who may 
need to have at first some help in English. In general, however, Spanish will 
be the sole language of communication in school and out, for in that way as 
in no other one is able to secure proficiency in the use of a foreign tongue. 


List or Courses 


Pronunciation History of Spanish Literature 
Elementary Conversation Spanish Art 

Advanced Conversation Contemporary Literature 
Spanish Grammar Spanish-American Civilization 
Methods of Teaching Spanish Commercial Spanish 


Excursions From BARCELONA 

The week-end holiday will be utilized for excursions to near-by places 
as follows: July 21, 22, Montserrat; July 28, 29, Tarragona; Mount Tibidabo, 
San Cugat and Las Planas will be visited on some convenient afternoons. 
These excursions will all be included without extra expense. 

If a group of fifteen people desire it, we can arrange an excursion to the 
Balearic Islands as last year, between Friday night, August 4, and the follow- 
ing Monday morning, and will send one of the instructors with the group. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR RECREATION 


As all classes will be held in the morning, the afternoons will be free for 
sightseeing, sports and hikes to the mountains or to the shore. Bathing in the 
Mediterranean is always possible. 

A new building of the Club “Periodistas y Artistas,” which was not finished 
last season, will be placed at our disposal in 1923. This privilege has been ex- 
tended by the president, Sr. Carlo Vazquez. 

The privileges of the Barcelona Country Club are also extended to the college 
if any desire to pay the slight fees involved. 
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TRAVEL PROGRAM 
There are offered one program of travel in Spain before the session at 
Barcelona and two programs after the session. In conjunction with these 
there are two scheduled sailings from the United States. Those who cannot 
meet the published dates of either, going or returning, are invited to corre- 
spond with the Intercollegiate Tours, for there are other possibilities. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PORTO RICO 


RIO PIEDRAS, PORTO RICO 
SuMMER SEssion—Juty 9-AvucGust 18, 1923 
The outlook for the summer of 1923 is especially bright, and the authorities 
of the University of Porto Rico confidently believe that the coming session 
will be even more successful than the last. 


CouRSES 
The University offers, in the Summer Session, courses in the literature 
of Spain and Spanish America, in phonetics and the technique of the 
language, both elementary and advanced, a course in Spanish songs and 
music, and another in Spanish legends, with especial reference to the beautiful 
legends of Porto Rico. The history of Porto Rico and South American 
countries setting forth the significant aspects of Spanish-American civilization 
will be given. 
CREDITS 
A certificate of scholarship showing completion of courses and cred- 
its obtained will be given, upon examination, to each student. The credits 
granted by the University of Porto Rico are recognized by the colleges and 
universities of the United States. All credits obtained at the University of 
Porto Rico may be transferred if the student wishes to continue his work in 
another institution. 
ADVANTAGES 


Students will have the advantage of constant contact with Spanish- 
American civilization and of an ever-present opportunity to speak the 
language. All courses are given by instructors whose native tongue is Spanish, 
and each one is peculiarly fitted for the special line of work he presents. The 
University’s fine library and art collection offer additional attraction. Pic- 
turesque scenery, combined with a delightful climate, lures the student to 
interesting week-end excursions by land and sea. 


EXPENSES 


Estimated cost from date of sailing from New York, June 30, to return to 
New York, August 28, are as follows: Minimum, $250; average, $350; maxi- 
mum, $400. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


Those desiring the Summer Session bulletin, application blanks or other 
information, should address the Director of the Summer Session, Josephine 
W. Holt, City Normal School, Kensington and Belmont Avenues, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 
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THE SPANISH SCHOOL OF WASHINGTON 


Course in the University of Seville, Spain, July 7 to August 4, 1923. This 
course has been organized under the direction of R. Granados of Seville, Spain. 


ARRANGEMENT OF SUMMER SESSION. 


The University of Seville in announcing a summer course for foreigners 
opens for the first time in its history its doors (during summer) and will 
consider all persons registered as its own pupils, who will be subject to the 
rules and regulations of the University, receiving at the termination of the 
course a Diploma. The aim is to offer to foreigners who are engaged in 
teaching Spanish, or who wish to become familiar with our language and 
literature, an unusual opportunity of extending their knowledge by means of 
practical classes, given by professors who are specialists in their respective 
subjects. Preliminary students will receive the same courtesy and attention 
as advanced students. The instruction will be supplemented by illustrated lec- 
tures on history, art and geography, and by visits to many historic places of 
interest in and about Seville. 

There are three groups in this course offered: 

LECTURES. 
Spanish Literature and Literature of Spanish-American Countries. 
Ten lectures. 

Spanish Art (illustrated). Ten lectures. 

Spanish Language. Eight lectures. 

Spanish Phonetics. Eight lectures. 

Spanish Regional Customs. Four lectures. 

History of Spain. Four lectures. 

Political Life of Spain. Four lectures. 

Geography of Spain. Three lectures. 

Spanish Popular Music. Three lectures. 

These lectures form an important part of the course and attendance 
is compulsory. 

PRACTICAL CLASSES. 

Conversation, with Exercises in Dictation, Composition and Translation. 
Eighteen sessions. 

Phonetics, with Exercises in Phonetic Transcriptions. Ten sessions. 

Commercial Spanish. Eight sessions. 

To intensify the personal work of the student, as many groups as are 


necessary will be organized in order that there may be no more than ten persons 
in each group. 


EXCURSIONS AND VISITS. 


Excursions: To Carmona, Huelva, Palos, La Rabida, Italica and Cartuja. 

Visits: To the Ayuntamiento, Museo, Hospital de la Caridad, Alcazar, 
Casa-Lonja, Biblioteca Colombina, Cathedral, Casa de Pilatos, Barrio Santa 
Cruz, Palacio del Duque de Alba, San Marco, Santa Paula, Alameda de 
Hercules, Santa Clara, San Lorenzo, Palacia de San Telmo, Fabrica de 
Tobacos, San Salvador, San Isidoro, and Ibero-Americana Buildings. 
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BONILLA Y SAN MARTIN HONORED BY HIS COLLEAGUES 


Don Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, distinguished Spanish humanist, 
jurisconsult, historian of literature and philosophy, professor of Spanish Litera- 
ture and Philosophy at the Universidad Central, Madrid, and one of the 
honorary members of The American Association of Teachers of Spanish, has 
just been honored by his colleagues with election to the position of Dean of 
the College of Letters and Arts. Bonilla y San Martin is one of the. most 
brilliant pupils of Menéndez y Pelayo and one of the few that has continued in 
Spanish letters the genius and inspiration of the master. He started his career 
as professor of commercial law in the University of Valencia and later 
accepted the chair of Philosophy and Literature at Madrid. He is now one 
of the most distinguished members of the Royal Spanish Academy of History 
and two years ago he was made a member of the Royal Academy of the 
Language. 

In the summer of 1915 don Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin gave courses at 
the summer session of the University of California, giving extraordinary 
impetus and inspiration to higher Spanish studies in the United States. 

Among his most important works are the following: Gérmenes del 
Feudalismo en Espana; Estudios de historia y filosofia juridicas; Erasmo en 
Espatia; Luis Vives y la Filosofia del Renacimiento; Historia de la Filosofia 
Espatola; Fernando de Cordoba. His latest important publication is Las 
Bacantes o Los origenes del teatro, 1921, which he presented on the occasion 
of his election to the Real Academia Espafiola de la Lengua. 


THE LECTURE TOUR OF PROFESSOR GARCIA SOLALINDE 


Dr. Garcia Solalinde of the Centro de Estudios Historicos, Madrid, who 
has been lecturing in the United States during the present academic year is 
preparing to return to Spain in the late summer. After giving lectures at 
Columbia University last July Dr. Solalinde gave regular courses at the 
University of Michigan during the months of October, November, December 
and January. During the months of January and February he also gave 
various lectures at the Universities of Pennsylvania, Cornell, Chicago, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Iowa. In May he will lecture in Southern California. 
From the middle of May to the end of July he will give regular courses at 
the University of California in Berkeley, and a short course of fifteen lectures 
at Stanford University. 





Se 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor O. C. Gebert, of the University of Wyoming, reports great 
progress in the Spanish Department of that institution. In 1921 Professor 
Gebert, after a summer's stay in Europe, took charge of the Modern Language 
Department. A change from the direct to the conservative direct method 
created keen interest in the student body. As part of the final examination, 
the students in first year Spanish had to give, each, at least a thirty-minute 
free talk in Spanish on a topic assigned to the student. One student spoke 
fifty-five minutes continuously. From a total enrollment of seventy-eight at 
the beginning of the fall term, in 1921, the enrollment this year has grown to 
two hundred and twenty. 


Timothy Cloran, Ph.D., professor of Spanish at the University of Oregon, 
writes that there is an active chapter of Sigma Delta Pi and a Circulo 
Castellano at the university. There are four hundred and fifty students enrolled 
in Spanish there. Spanish classes are under the direction of Miss Gertrude 
Espinosa, who is to conduct a party of teachers to Spain, to the College of 
the Pyrenees during the coming summer. 


The Modern Language Teachers of the Sixth District of the Nebraska 
State Teachers’ Association, met at Alliance, Neb., October 12th. Miss 
Emma C. Steckelberg, of the State Normal School and Teachers’ College of 
Chadron, Neb., presided. Miss Effie Durgan of the Scottsbluff High School 
was the main speaker on the program. She gave an account of her travels in 
Mexico last summer, and in answer to questions gave information regarding 
the courses offered and the methods used by the native teachers. 





Professor Samuel M. Waxman is enjoying a sabbatical leave from Boston 
University and is spending it in study in Spain and France. At the invitation 
of the Ateneo Cientifico, Literario y Artistico of Madrid, he delivered, on 
December 1, 1922, a lecture on the subject, “Lo que los Americanos y los 
Espafioles pueden aprender los unos de los otros.” i 


Miss Alberta Clarke, of Los Angeles, California, sends ‘us the following 
interesting account of a Thanksgiving feast in Spain: Tucked away in a side ; 
street of Madrid, at the Plaza de Herradores, not far from the Puerta del Sol, 
is a little old tavern known as El Botin, favorite haunt of all lovers of 
things typically Spanish, and long famed, not only for its delectable dishes, 
but also for its stories of early Spanish life; and particularly for its asso- 
ciations with Lope de Vega, Quevedo, and doubtless many other men of note. 
It was founded in 1620, the year the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth i 
Rock. For this reason, as well as for its early associations, it seemed a fitting 
place for an American celebration of Thanksgiving. Here it was, then, that 
a group of thirty American professors, students and friends of Spanish who | 
are spending the winter in Madrid, assembled on November 30, 1922, to cele- 
brate Thanksgiving Day. : 

Professor Fitz-Gerald, of the University of Illinois, acted as toastmaster, 
in his genial way, and the following toasts were given: | 
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en ET TT eT CE TeD ssaapesiochaatanedceibedcemiadae Prof. N. B. Adams 
The Joys of a Sabbatical Year... ...........eceeeneeee Prof. S. M. Waxman 
0S Se SS sisal ceeding Prof. Adelaide Knight 
it a I iiss tens aqui cecnea aconcagua Dean William Wald 


Reminiscences of Madrid Twenty-two Years Ago... Prof. John D. Fitz-Gerald 


A Spanish touch was given the program by Miss Amelia Agostini of 
Puerto Rico, instructor in Vassar College, who read in a charming manner, 
“Las Campanas Matinales,” by José Santos Chocano, of Peru; and “La 
Cancion de las Antillas,” by Luis Llorens Torres, of Puerto Rico. After this, 
all joined in singing “America” and the program closed with toasts to America 
and Spain. The following were present: 

Professor and Mrs. John D. Fitz-Gerald, University of Illinois; Professor 
and Mrs. Samuel M. Waxman, Boston University; Professor and Mrs. C. F. 
McHale, International Correspondence Schools, Madrid; Professor and Mrs. 
N. B. Adams, Columbia University; Alice K. Abbott, Barbara Ellis, and 
Ellen Williams, Smith College; Professor and Mrs. William Mahl, Cornell 
University; Dean Arthur Wald, James Milliken University, Decatur, Illinois ; 
Vera Colding and Amelia Agostini, Vassar College; Professor Adelaide Knight, 
Newcomb College, New Orleans; Agnes Goodbody, Ridgewood, New Jersey; 
Ruth Paulding, Watsonville, California; Laura Temple, Mexican Educational 
Society, Mexico City; Mary L. Hasbrouck and mother, Mrs. A. M. Hasbrouck, 
East Orange, New Jersey; Meta M. Goldsmith, Eugene, Oregon; Suzanne 
Orssand, Choate School, Boston; Ellen Goebel, Chicago University; Bertha S. 
Flick, Syracuse University; Ina W. Ramboz and E. Alberta Clarke, Los An- 
geles, California. 

The Instuto de las Espafias en los Estados Unidos has published a 
booklet advertising the Third Trip to Spain, Summer 1923. Intimate glimpses 
of the trip taken last year lend a touch of personal interest to the booklet, 
since the illustrations are mainly from the pictures taken especially by Miss 
Rebecca Chase and Mr. John Brooks. This year’s itinerary includes many 
extra excursions without extra charge. As heretofore, Sr. Joaquin Ortega 
will personally conduct the party, aided by Prof. J. Horace Newmaker, of 
Denison University, who has done so in the past two trips. 

Of all the personally conducted parties of students to the University of 
Mexico, none seem to have a more prominent place than the ones conducted 
by Prof. G. Milton Patison, of the College of William and Mary at Williams- 
burg, Virginia. Prof, Patison conducts a party of university teachers and 
students on a tour through Mexico each summer, and, at the same time, 
instructs members of the party in advanced Spanish courses. These parties, 
as well as others from different parts of the United States, are very favorably 
impressed with the courteous and hospitable welcome tended to them by the 


government officials in the City of Mexico and the governors of the various 
states visited on the tour. 


From the Excelsior several group pictures of the students of Prof. Patison’s 
party have reached my hands, also programs of the festivities planned in honor 
of the visitors. From the many other newspaper clippings received we believe 
that the Mexican people are as ready to welcome us as visitors as we are to go 
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there to really acquaint ourselves with Mexico and its people and their 
customs. One of the best features of the tour is the extensive and varied 
entertainments given to the party, making it possible for members to mingle 
daily with cultured, educated Mexicans. Nor are these trips devoid of all 
sensational events, for last year, while guests of Governor Taméz on an auto 
trip to the caves of Garcia, about thirty-five miles from Monterey, the trip was 
abandoned on account of the presence of bandits on the road. 


Miss Laura Jewell, Henderson Brown College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas, 
writes of the Spanish clubs, for they have two of the most enthusiastic and 
progressive Spanish clubs ever organized. One for the advanced students 
averages an attendance of thirty-nine, and the other averages an attendance 
of thirty-six. Miss Jewell cannot supply the club with material in proportion 
to the number of those who are desirous and qualified to take the parts. Any 
day which passes without a play to coach or at least a committee to meet has 
a peculiar savor. As far as regular session meetings are concerned they always 


have a program well prepared, in fact, better prepared than at many places 
where students are more advanced. 


One June 24, Assistant Professor Angela Palomo of Wellesley College 
was married, in the Wellesley College Chapel, to Mr. J. Edward Campbell of 
Atlanta, Ga. Her place has been taken by Miss Caridad Rodriguez, for three 
years instructor in Spanish at Middlebury College. “El Principe que todo lo 


aprendié en los libros,” by Jacinto Benavente, was successfully presented last 
spring at Wellesley College. 


Dr. Homero Seris has just been appointed Director of the Cultural Lectures 
of the Union Benéfica Espafiola in New York City. The first lecture given 
under the direction of Dr. Seris was by Prof. Antonio Garcia Solalinde, visit- 
ing professor to the United States from the Centro de Estudios Histdéricos of 
Madrid. The second lecture was by the great Spanish criminologist, Dr. 
Fructuoso Carpena, who has been called the Lombroso of the twentieth 


century, and whose studies are aimed at the social and spiritual regeneration 
of the criminal. 


Miss Ada M. Cox, instructor in Spanish, received her Master’s Degree 
from Wellesley College in June. 

Professor John Van Horne, of the University of Illinois, spent part of the 
summer studying in the National Library of Mexico City. 

Miss Genevieve Crissy, of the Bloomfield, New Jersey, High School, spent 
the summer in study at Madrid. 

Miss Ella Mai Wilson, who received her Master’s degree at the University 
of Illinois in June, has been called to a position in the Romance Department of 
the University of Minnesota. 

Professor Federico de Onis, of the University of Salamanca and of 


Columbia University, was one of the Advisory Council of the Summer Session 
of the University of Mexico City. 


Sytvira M. VoLi~MER 


Junior COLLEGE, 
Er Paso, Texas 
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Trozos Modernos. Selections from modern Spanish writers. Edited with 
notes, direct method exercises and vocabulary by Carolina Marcial Dorado 
and Medora Loomis Ray. Ginn & Co., Boston, ete., 1922. iv + 195 pp. 


This book is intended to be read after a beginners’ book has been finished. 
It includes short stories by José Francés, Azorin, Taboada, Blanco-Belmonte, 
and the Quintero brothers; poems by Valle Inclan, Ricardo Leon, Carlos F. 
Shaw, Rueda, Machado, and the Quinteros; and two plays, No fumadores by 
Benavente, and Sangre Gorda by the Quinteros. 

The text of the selections is apparently taken directly from Spanish 
sources without simplification. At least this is the case where the reviewer 
has been able to make comparisons. A few lines are justifiably omitted from 
No fumadores, but the editors have apparently not noted a reference (61, 24) 
to something in the omitted passage. 

The book has attractive illustrations, and is well bound and printed. A few 
misprints of some slight importance have been noted. On page 19, 2, los 
should apparently be Jas (if not, it needs explanation) ; on page 62, 7, esta 
should be estar; on page 91 we have the spelling sarsaparilla (not so in text 
and vocabulary); on page 131 céncava de should be céncava; on page 154, 
under hundirse, “fail” should apparently be “fall.” 

The exercises (not all direct method exercises as announced in the title) 
contain Spanish questions, various forms of grammar review, word study, 
practice in idioms, composition, and original themes. 

The vocabulary shows very few total omissions of words; durmieron is 
the only one noted. There are a number of minor blemishes. Cantar meaning 
“to crow” (19,26) is not given; subirse (22,7) and desviarse (28,5) are not 
given; the plurals of abstracts such as tonterias (10, 23) are not always 
indicated; prepositions are occasionally omitted or inserted in one or the 
other language: e. g., apoyarse “lean upon;” echar a = “begin;” dar de 
comer = “feed;” the treatment of haber de is inadequate; no poder menos de is 
translated as an infinitive “cannot help;” esbeltes = “tall and elegant stature,” 
hardly fits boats that sail in the gutter, etc. But in general, the vocabulary is 
satisfactory. There is also an English-Spanish vocabulary for the composition 
exercises. 

In the notes the editors have supplied interesting comment on Spanish cus- 
toms, and brief remarks about the authors, except Salvador Rueda. In linguistic 
matters they faced great difficulties. The reviewer feels that, despite many 
admirable comments, the notes as they stand are not what might be desired. 
There are many difficulties in the first sections that should have notes. Ex- 
amples are van escritas (10, 3); hablaba lento (10, 7); que donde esté su 
nombre todo esta bendito, que en otro tiempo, etc. (11, 12); con sélo verla (12, 
11) ; hubierais cumplido (15, 24) ; al gallo rubio le trajeron (17, 14) ; al pregun- 
tarle las jovencitas (20, 18); pana asul obscuro (25, 18); se encontré a una 
mujer (28, 10); mirarte (30, 8); se ataca las ovejas (30, 19), and so forth. 
On the other hand some less difficult passages are explained: e. g., entre los 
mios (10, 3); le perdiéd (22, 5); Papa (26, 9). 
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In the notes on No fumadores and Sangre gorda, there are so many prob- 
lems that no two editors could agree on what is to be annotated or what is not. 
Between notes and vocabulary, many of these difficulties are settled, but many 
remain. 

In some twenty cases translations in the notes differ verbally or otherwise 
irom those in the vocabulary. More care should have been taken to secure con- 
sistency. Examples follow: 


Page and Text Notes Vocabulary 
line 
20, 25 bien plantado “very erect” “well set up,” “upstanding” 


50, 13. = no tenia pelode tonto “wasn’t at all stupid” “be nobody's fool” 
(infinitive, of course) 


52, 8 qué diantre “what can you expect” “what the duece” 
5B. 6 calle usted “great heavens” “did you ever” 
75, 27 sin temperatura “blood running cold” “in a cold chill” 


A few notes need outright correction. Que sofoco (64, 19) is explained 
as if it were qué sofoco; the English grammatical connection has been lost 
between the two notes on 66, 22; de donde habrd sacado (60, 10) is given 
“where did she get the idea” instead of “where can she have gotten the 
idea.” In several other cases the editors have departed unnecessarily from a 
literat or nearly literal translation. 

In the list of idioms (pp. 93-94) there are also a number of verbal 
discrepancies between the translations there suggested and those offered in 
the vocabulary and notes. 

Trosos Modernos has excellent and characteristically Spanish reading 
material. The teacher must expect to find the poetry and the two plays 
dificult. A new edition should correct many blemishes in matters of detail, 
and when this is done the reviewer believes that the reader will give pleasure 
and satisfaction after a first reader has been completed. 


Cuentos y Leyendas. By Elijah Clarence Hills and Juan Cano. Illustrated 
by Bates Gilbert. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, 1922. 
viii + 172 pp. 

The reading matter of this text consists of seventeen stories told in ninety 
pages. There are famous old stories such as “The Three Bears,” “Red Riding 
Hood,” “The Pied Piper of Hamlin,” “The Musicians of Bremen,” etc., and 
some typically Spanish and Spanish-Américan stories. In most of the material 
there is an element of humor that can be appreciated by young people, and also 
by older students and teachers. In the absence of definite information, it is to 


be presumed that the stories have been retold in their present form by the 
editors. 


In the preface the editors state that “the language is simple, and there is 
much repetition of words and phrases, so that the students even in the Junior 
High Schools should be able to read the book without the use of a grammar.” 

It is a great pleasure to read a book so nearly perfect in every detail. 
Attractive binding, good paper, clear printing, simple, well-graded, and interest- 
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ing material, adequate exercises, and a fine vocabulary make the reviewer's 
task a simple one. The authors have succeeded in writing natural Spanish so 
far as it is humanly possible to do this within their self-imposed pedagogical 
restrictions. Thus, usted is deliberately used throughout, the early stories are 
written entirely in the present tense, others almost entirely in other tenses, the 
subjunctive is rare, and in general very difficult constructions are avoided. 
However, toward the end of the book, the style is of sufficient difficulty to 
make the student do the proper amount of thinking. 

There are twenty-two exercises grouped after the reading matter. Each 
exercise has three parts. Part A has questions in Spanish, Part C has English 
sentences to put into Spanish, while Part B has grammar drill of various kinds — 
—filling blanks, writing verbs, composing sentences around certain idioms, etc. 
A few model sentences might help in this last division. The Spanish questions 
require longer and longer answers as the text advances. The English sentences 
do not give a summary of the text. 

The vocabulary is complete and accurate. After looking up a considerable 
number of words, the only omissions noted by the reviewer are suave and 
despedir (despedirse is given). There are a few discrepancies. On page 138 
we find aparejé a su burro, where the text (61, 4) has aparejé su burro; 
on page 139 se atravesé una refers to se le atravesé una (87,9). This last 
discrepancy is perhaps deliberate, but unfortunately so, in the opinion of the 
reviewer. The translations of acaricielo, desgraciado de mi, eh, tomarse la sopa 
and a few other expressions might be improved. However, these minor defects 
do not affect the general excellence of the vocabulary. 

Misprints are rare. A very few accents and punctuation marks are omitted. 
There is some inconsistency in the writing of vt (vi). En seguida is written as 
one word in the text (33, 26), but not in the vocabulary. On page 61, line 9, 
contesta should probably be contesto. 

There are a few notes, written entirely in Spanish. Most of these notes 
simply refer the student to the vocabulary where difficulties are smoothed out. 
In the early notes there are some explanations, such as: En pegarle, le=aVd. 
In the reviewer's opinion, this type of note is excellent, and should have been 
used much more frequently. The value of the book would thereby be enhanced. 
Useful remarks on the notes and exercises are contained in the foreword. 

The reviewer takes great satisfaction in recommending this reader unre- 
servedly for use in junior or senior high schools, nor is its use in colleges at 
all illogical. With its interesting material, simplicity, repetition, gradation, and 
adequate vocabulary, it forms a thoroughly up-to-date standard textbook. 


Lecturas Elementales con Ejercicios. By Max A. Luria. Drawings by 


Herbert Deland Williams. New York, The MacMillan Company, 1922. 
xxvi + 233 pp. 


“This reader has been designed for use in the latter part of the first 
semester and in the second semester of the senior high school, and in the corre- 
sponding grades in the junior high or intermediate schools .... Special 
emphasis has been placed on pronunciation, oral expression, aural comprehen- 
sion, written Spanish, vocabulary acquisition, use of idiom, mastery of verbs 
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and tenses, agreement of adjectives, the use of the single and double pronoun, 
simple sentence structure, and how to study.” 

With these significant words the author describes his reader. The reading 
material itself is slight in extent as compared with the drill. Some of the 
lessons are humorous anecdotes, many of which are repeated in dramatic 
form; other lessons contain verses, games, and accounts of club organization. 
The selections are simple and interesting. Difficult constructions are avoided. 
Occasional phrases seem to demand attention not received anywhere in the 
book: e. g., ¢Si sé leer? (25, 43); Este objeto lo escogen (32, 5); Que un 
muchacho malo ... (99,19); no habiendo otro asunto (109,14); ;Qué le 
vamos a hacer! (134, 10); the use of vosotros (147). However, in most cases 
the utmost care has been taken to clarify and amplify points of difficulty. 

The material for drill that follows each reading lesson is varied and 
original. It is so extensive that the book is a drill book rather than a reader. 
Some teachers will think that it is too extensive. First there are lists of idioms 
with English equivalents, usually very good, but occasionally infelicitous : 
e. g., buscar otra cosa = “to look for another thing” (p. 54); Esta piedra 
tarda en regresar = “this stone is taking long in returning” (p. 59) ; hacer la 
piedra polvo = “to crush the stone” (p. 64; why not “into dust”?); estar 
convencido de = “to be convinced” (p. 64; de really ought to have separate 
treatment) ; dar de comer (without a) = “to feed.” 

There is much word study in the way of giving antonyms and related 
words in English and Spanish; there are verbs to write and adjectival agree- 
ments to fill in; composition based on the idioms; pronounciation reviews based 
on the excellent principle of pronouncing vowels after a series of consonants, 
with later practice in complete words; dictation exercises (these are written 
out in the book, and their value may be diminished thereby) ; series of related 
sentences, etc. Scattered through the book are vocabulary reviews. Proverbs, 
a verb appendix, and songs are additional features. 

The two preliminary sections, “Suggestions to the Teacher” and “How to 
Study” constitute striking features of the book. The teacher must call the 
students’ attention repeatedly to the “How to Study” section, which contains 
in a few pages much practical advice. 

The vocabulary is clear and complete. No total omissions have been noted. 
Very rarely one particular meaning of a word is missed, e. g., the conjunction 
que, por (142, 2), obrero (116, 13). 

The book is almost perfect typographically (on page 46, the word letreros 
is incomplete). The binding and general appearance are excellent. The pictures 
are intended to serve a purpose in teaching by object study. The map on page 
129 does not contain all the places mentioned in the geographical lesson. 

Probably no available book has a more thorough basis for drill work than 
Lecturas Elementales. The principles of reason, variety, and interest are used 
in a way that demonstrate the author’s experience and logic. To cover the 
whole volume thoroughly and to follow the author’s numerous suggestions 
would require a long period of use in class, and a review can do but little 
justice to the great number of stimulating ideas furnished by Mr. Luria. The 
reviewer feels that any high school teacher whose aim is not rapid reading, 
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but thorough absorption of a small amount of reading, cannot fail to derive 
great benefit from Lecturas Elementales. 


JoHn Van Horne 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


El tesoro de Gastén, by dofia Emilia Pardo Bazan, edited with introduction, 
notes, exercises and vocabulary by Elizabeth McGuire, Henry Holt & Co., 
1922. 


The book is a happy selection, with a narrative easily followed and inter- 
esting descriptions of the homeland of dofia Emilia Pardo Bazan. 

One of the best features of the editing is the fact that the book is 
primarily a reader—it does not encroach on the province of the composition 
book or grammar or direct method text. The preguntas y temas, 11 pages, 
including a half page of temas generales, may be taken as suggestions for oral 
work; they can, of course, be omitted, and the teacher use his own material. 
The irregular verbs, too, are merely listed, properly leaving the student to 
consult a grammar or dictionary for any parts he may need—thus saving space 
in a reading text. 

The following omissions or observations may be noted: 

p. 6 1. 7 aguando feos ? 
8 11 costilleta (little rib=)chops; (cf. chuleta). 


8 26 dar tumbos might be translated for the pupil. 

13 30 the note is not close enough for elementary students. 

14 9 acérrimo might be explained. 

16 31 inverted construction would better be explained here than in later 
occurrence (p. 18, 1. 13). 

18 5 hundida (boca) should be given with translation separate from 
hundir, to sink. 

23 10 requires note. 

23 26 cuarto de la parra should be explained. 
temple is not in the vocabulary. 

26 12 dlarselo (misprint for) darselo. 

28 12 might take a suggested translation. 

30 22 lirondo might be given also independently of phrase mondo y 
lirondo. 

35 31 to. 

36 1 needs note. 


37 24 oprimir el lomo might take a suggested translation. 
38 18 cerrada a piedra y lodo; lodo itseli= ? Cf. p. 30, 1. 22. Such 
phrases should be analyzed, if possible. 


38 25 bruja; witch is unsatisfactory as translation here. 

41 6 eshalé; exhalé usually. 

2 29 llano needs note to complete meaning; = smoothing off. 
43 24 almenada; the English word merlon should be explained. 
45 15 alsados los manteles could take a note. 


45 18 califas= ? caiafas? 
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49 9 ratos requires explanation. 

55 21 in pace should be explained. 

65 30 needs note. 

67 4 demandas, legal term = claims. 

67 6 jhe pasado tragos! Translation not clear here. 

67 15 con me ceder needs note on construction. 

71 10 needs full explanation. 

72 7 Para mi requires explanation as to meaning. 

76 24. mollusk and soophite should be explained. 

77 21 no se me hacen cuesta arriba should be explained or translated. 
93 1 word order of El café salicron a tomarlo might take a note. 

98 11 explain que oye crecer la hierba. 

98 29 metaphors such as... . estoy predicando en desierto . . . should 


be explained for the literal-minded. 


99 22 cuadales; misprint for candales. 

100 5 note not clear. 

106 30 needs note. 

107 4 Ni una madeja dada al gato needs explanation. 

108 30 should have cross-reference to p. 46, 1. 6 note. 

111 20 note (should explain literal sense as well as give free translation). 
112 2 needs note. 


114 3,4 mesa ministro (endings) should be explained (cf. mesa escritorio). 
114 11 should be explained. 


115 2 ...0 yo que sé needs note. 

121 23 es junto al rio needs note (cf. p. 124, |. 26, aqui es; also the 
expression ; Aqui fué Troya!) 

122 6 pastas (=pie crust; here) = pastry. 


122 26 si alli las hubiese needs grammatical note. 
124 21,22 Al pronto si lo supo él mismo needs a suggested translation. 
128 17. not clear. 
A. A. SHAPIRO 
University oF NortH CAROLINA 


Alfonso X, El Sabio, Antologia de sus Obras en dos Voldimenes, 


Prologo, Seleccién y Glosarios de Antonio Garcia Solalinde. Tomo I. 
Madrid, 1922. 


Esta preciosa antologia para estudiantes de las obras de Alfonso EI 
Sabio pertenece a la primorosa biblioteca literaria que publica la casa editorial 
Jiménez-Fraud de Madrid con el nombre de Coleccién Granada. E\ 
proposito principal de la biblioteca es proporcionar textos esmeradamente 
preparados para la ensefianza de la lengua y de la literatura espafiolas en sus 
primeros grados. Las obritds de esta coleccién tienden a ofrecer las produc- 
ciones mas importantes de la literatura espafiola tomadas en su conjunto vy 
cumplen un alto fin pedagégico porque a la vez que ensefian la literatura y la 
lengua espafiolas proporcionan al estudiante una historia de la literatura 
espafiola en sus obras mas importantes y caracteristicas, en prdélogos, notas 
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y glosarios preparados no para el especialista sino al alcance de los 
estudiantes y al publicio en general. 

No es esta la ocasién para hablar de las obras ya publicadas de esta 
interesante coleccién que en Espafia y en otros paises viene a cumplir una 
mision educadora de alto mérito. Una de ellas publicada dos afios ha, Cien 
Romances, es obra también del sefor Garcia Solalinde y es una _ preciosa 
edicién escolar de las joyas mas bellas del romancero. 

El pequefio volumen que ahora tenemos a la vista, Alfonso X, El Sabio, 
Antologia de sus Obras, volumen I, es la obra de un erudito verdaderamente 
enamorado de la ciencia literaria que estudia con caro las obras del Rey 
Sabio, escribe un prél6go de veinte y nueve paginitas, sencillo, claro y bien 
proporcionado que puede animar al menos entusiasta a comenzar a leer las 
obras de Alfonso X, y ofrece aqui y alli al frente de cada fragmento de las 
obras que contiene el tomito noticias breves pero necesarias para el estudiante 
joven. Los fragmentos o trozos de la obra alfonsina que contiene este primer 
volumen son cuatro, Cantigas de Santa Maria y Cantigas profanas, obras en 
verso y en dialecto gallego-portugués, que era la lengua de la poesia lirica. de 
la época del Rey Sabio, y las obras en prosa Primera Crénica General y 
General e Grand Estoria. De la Primera Crénica General ha escogido con buen 
tino el Sefior Solalinde para publicacién trozos de la parte que segtin toda 
evidencia escribid el mismo Rey Sabio. Los trozos de la General e Grand 
Estoria son los primeros que conocemos de una obra monumental todavia sin 
publicar y que el sefor Garcia Solalinde prepara desde hace afios para la ciencia 
bajo la direccién de Menéndez Pidal. 

La obrita de que tratamos tan esmeradamente editada y documentada y 
acompafiada de varios preciosos fotograbados sera muy bien recibida por todos 
los que aman las letras espafiolas. 

E o que quero é dizer loor 
del rey Alfonso e seu trovador. 


Avuretio M. Espinosa 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


BRIEF MENTION 

Letras de Espafia y América, Spanish Catalogue, Number 2, 1922-1923 
issue, by Zabala and Maurin, New York, 1922. 

This admirable catalogue of Spanish books is much more than a mere 
catalogue of books and prices. It is a reliable guide to Spanish literature, a 
complete catalogue of the great works of the literature of Spain artistically 
prepared with illustrations and photographs, an authoriative book of informa- 
tion about the important series of Spanish books now being published by the 
large publishing houses of Spain and Spanish America, in short, the best and 
most reliable catalogue of Spanish books yet published in the United States. 
Zabala and Maurin are to be congratulated on the publication of this admir- 
able work, and students and teachers of Spanish in this country will undoubt- 
edly take advantage of the splendid services that the work offers them as a 
guide to them in buying Spanish books. 





